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We all know that abili- 
ty todo good work is the 
most important considera- 
tion in the purchase of a 
tractor plow. When at- 
tending a tractor plow de- 
monstration, ask Oliver 


representatives to fully 
explain why: 
Oliver tractor plows 


scour under the most try- 
ing conditions 





The bottoms raise or 
lower in a short space of 
travel and so enable the 
plows to do even plowing 
at the ends of the field 

Wide range of adjustment 
assures even depth plowing 

Trash and weed seeds are 
buried on the bottom of the 
furrow by the combined roll- 
ing coulter and jointer and 
why this is an important part 
in the preparation of the seed 

ed 

Time and labor is saved by 
means of the quick detachable 


share that permits share 
changes without the-use of a 
wrench 


The bail construction of the 
No. 62 tractor -plow eliminates 
hitch adjustments 

The lifting mechan- 
ism of the No. 78 
power lift operates in- 
stantly at the pull of 
the trip rope 





The Oliver combined rolling ceulter 
and jointer plays an important part 
in good plowing. 


Whether you can attend a 
tractor plow demonstration or 
not, write us for circulars on 
the Oliver No. 62, two and 
three bottom plow and the 
power lift, No. 78, two or 
three bases. We will give you 
the name of the nearest Oliver 
dealer where you can see these 
plows. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
a y 


Plowmahers for the World 
South Bend, Ind. 
‘*Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and | 














hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 
Lo rices. Yull li 

BEE SUPPLIES tr" repinine needed. 
Write for new 1916 catalog. CLEMONS BEE SUP- 
PLY Cv., 125 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missourt. 








Please mention this paper when writing. ! 
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Of General Interest 
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To Study Hog Cholera—C. W. Brown 
has been assigned by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to Franklin, 
Wright, Hardin and Hamilton counties, 
in Iowa, where he will investigate hog dis- 
eases, especially cholera. Mr. Brown is 





to cotiperate with swine raisers in stamp- | 


ing out the disease, as he did in Dallas 
county, and other counties where he has 
worked, His headquarters will be at lowa 
Falls. 

Sugar Beet Prices—-The Great Western 
Sugar Company, which operates thirteen 
sugar beet factories in Montana, Colorado 
and Wyoming, has announced an increase 
of 50 cents a ton to be paid growers over 
the contract price. As this company han- 
dles approximately 2,000,000 tons of beets 
annually, the increase will net the grow- 
ers about $1,000,000 more than the stipu- 
lated price of the contract. The average 
price of beets a year ago was about $6.15 
a ton. When the increase is added, the 
growers will receive nearly $1 a ton more 
than they averaged before the European 
war. 

Clippings Aid Lawn—The question often 
arises whether the cut grass should be 
left on the lawn or removed. The follow- 
ing may solve the problem: A lawn will 
always do better when some form of top 
dressing is applied each year. Well-de- 
composed sheep manure is best. When 
no manure is used, grass will take its 
place to a certain extent. In such case, 
it serves a double purpose, as a mulch 
and as humus. The mulch protects the 
plants from drying out, and the humus 
aids in the formation of plant food. There 
is danger of overdoing the above, for if 
the layer of clippings becomes too deep, 
they will heat when water is applied. As 
a result, the grass roots become injured 
thru this overheating. So, to be on the 
safe side, remove all but every third or 
fourth cutting.—E. F. McKune, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 





Agricultural Engineering a Big Project 


—The equipment for all the farms in Ohio | 


—including farm buildings and imple- 
ments—is valued at $420,000,000. This is 
21 per cent of the total farm valuation of 
the state, and represents the greatest in- 
vestment in any single line of the 


enterprises. The farm implement and 








farm | 


building business is now the largest man- | 


ufacturing enterprise in the United States. 
This fact has led a number of farm pa- 
pers, universities and agricultural colleges 
to establish departments of agricultural 
engineering, to cojperate with the farm- 
ers in solving the problems that present 
themselves in furnishing up-to-date and 
efficient labor-saving devices. 








Wide Wagon Tires—Oklahoma, when it 
drafted its new road legislation, provided 
a penalty for using wagons of two tons 
or more capacity, that do not have at 
least three-inch tires. The measure was 
adopted after a considerable study of the 
road question. Dealers whc sell vehicles 
which do not come up to the state re- 
quirement, make themselves liable for a 
fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25 
for each wagon sold. Tests by the federal 
roads department indicate that the three- 
inch tire is the most economical for farm- 
ere. Instead of being destructive to roads, 
it helps to make them better. Narrow- 
tired wagons, which are universally com- 
mon, are very hard on roads. The penalty 
for selling wagons with narrow tires prob- 
ably would be more effective than offering 
a premium for the use of wide-tired 
wagons. 


Tenant Farmers Increase—In the Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly, Professor George 
Ek. Putnam, of the University of Kansas, 
points out that of the state legislatures 
that in the last year have recognized the 
seriousness of the problem of growing 
landiordism in the United States, by some 
sort of legislation, being nearly every leg- 
islature, only seven passed constructive 
legislation as to land credit, and of these 
seven, Oklahoma was the only one whose 
legislation recognizes that provision for 
cheap credit to the landlord does not meet 
the situation. It was about 1890 that the 
last of the desirable free government land 
was taken up by private ownership, and 
it is since 1890 that the spread of ab- 
sentee landlordism, of land speculation, 
and of a tenant farming class, has beer 
observable in the west. Professor Putnam 
notes that by the census of 1890, it ap- 
pears that less than one per cent of farms 
in Oklahoma were operated by tenants; 
but by the 1910 census, the percentage had 
risen to 54.8. It seems hard to believe that 
as new a country as Oklahoma, whose 
settlement occurred only the other day, 
has come into absentee landlordism to 
such an extent that more than half of its 
farms are now run by tenants. Such is 
the fact. In Kansas, Nebraska and Mis- 
souri, in Iowa, Illinois and Michigan, and 
in the west generally, farm tenancy is on 
the increase, and at a constantly acceler- 
ating rate. 


THE- 


breaking, plowing, threshing, etc. 


on and about the average farm. 


1916 Tractor Demonstrations. 


impress you with its advantages in solving 
If you cannot attend the show, bear in min 


and material. 


ing you in any way. 
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1916 Model E 


TRACTOR 


“THE LITTLE FELLOW WITH THE BIG PULL’ 


15 Draw Bar H. P.—35 Belt H. P. 


Provides at low cost ample power for heavy work—clearing, 
It is also capable of handling 
economically the many lighter power requirements encountered 


SEE IT AT 


Fremont, Neb., Aug. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Aug. 14,15, 16,17, 18 
Bloomington, Ill., Aug. 21, 22, 23, 24,25 


The Sandusky Tractor will continue to hold a prominent position in the 
While you will see this machine at the shows 
under field conditions which may not be identical with your own, it will 
pow power farming problems. 
that our gales policy provides 
for a full three-day trial on your farm, demonstrating the ability of ‘‘The 
Little Fellow With the Big Pull’’ to fulfill the guarantee set forth below. 


Our Guarantee 


We guarantee the Sandusky Tractor to handle four 14-inch moldboard 
piows, 8 inches deep where a big team can pull one 12-inch plow 6 inches 
deep; to run belt machinery up to 32-inch separator; to have one-third re- 
serve over drawbar rating, and for one year against defective workmanship 


Get this Book 


Write us today for a copy of the new 40-page edition of ‘‘Power On the 
Farm,’’ covering the latest refined 1916 Model E, itsedesign, construction 
and uses; also contains other valuable information. Tell us fully about 
your power problems and we’ll gladly help you solve them without obligat- 


The Dauch Mfg.Co. 


92 Water St. 
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Sandusky, Ohio 
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NILSON FEATURES 


alog to General Office. 


NILSON FARM MACHINE CO., 
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QUALITY and PULL—A perfect field, road and power plant 


Surplus power, ample traction, steel construction 
Spring mounted on three 
Light, compact, accessible and easily handled 


THE PRODUCT OF EFFICIENCY 


The grip that holds is the 0 they ee agg and think safe. 
ilson Senior, for -inch plows. 
TWO SIZES Nilson Junior, for 2 or 3 14-inch plows. 
See the Nilson Twins at all National Tractor Demonstrations. Write for cat- 





point suspension 














Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH THE TRACTOR 


Six of the best draft horses which 
M. W. Young used to keep on a farm 
in Polk county, lowa, have been sold. 
This year Mr. Young is getting along 
with less hired help than he did a year 
ago and he figures he has increased 
the producing capacity of his farm by 
at least 30 acres. A small tractor has 
made all this possible. 

Mr. Young owns a quarter section 
farm in a district where land sells for 
$300 or more an acre. Besides this he 
leases an adjoining 80 acres and he 
works the total acreage with an 8-16 
tractor and four horses which are kept 
for light work only. The tractor for 
work for which it is adapted is consid- 
ered by Mr. Young as the most eco- 
nomical source of power he has found. 
With it he gains not only a goodly 
number of crop acres, but he gains 
time, accomplishing a maximum of 
work in the number of hours available. 

With his tractor Mr. Young does 
practically all his farm work with the 
exception of plowing corn and running 
the mowing machine. He plows, disks, 
harrows, cuts his grain, rakes hay, 
fills silos, saws wood and operates oth- 
er belt driven devices on his farm. It 
is a one-man outfit and does not re- 
quire an engineer for the tractor and 
another to operate the machines. 

Plowing is one of the big items on 
Mr. Young’s farm and he claims the 
tractor by saving horses and hired 
men enables him to do it at a less 
cost per acre than he ever did it be- 
fore. The tractor was purchased last 
summer in time for grain harvest and 
fall plowing. He had 110 acres to be 


plowed and the ground was the hardest | 


he had ever seen. It was so hard that 
many who were using teams had to 
quit, says Mr. Young. 

On this type of soil Mr. Young 
pulled three bottom plows and he 
went down to a depth of six inches. 
In a day of from eight to nine hours 
he averaged seven acres. The cost for 
fuel, oil and repairs was approximately 
$1.00 a day. This year it is costing 
about 30 per cent more on account of 
the increased price for gasoline, oil 
and kerosene. Mr. Young ‘likes the 
tractor for plowing because he can 
keep it going while he is in the field 
regardless of how hot the day might 
be. He does not have to give it a 
breathing spell. More plowing could 
have been done last fall if he had had 
the ground and he lost more or less 
time on account of having to stop fre- 
quently to show some buyers his stock. 

In addition to the plowing Mr. Young 
disked and fitted his soil for wheat. 
The tractor pulled a 10-foot disk with 
a harrow of the same width behind and 














he averaged twenty acres a day altho 
he had to stop once in a while to show 
buyers his stock. With his tractor 
disking, he says, he replaced six good 
horses and two men. The tractor en- 
ables him to get over a lot of ground 
in a short time and this he considers 
a big advantage when only a short 
time is available on account of bad 
weather. or other unavoidable condi- 
tions. 

There were thirty acres of grain to 
harvest last summer and the tractor 
provided the power for pulling the 
binder. With the tractor and one bind- 
er from twelve to fourteen acres a 
day were harvested, about one man 
and four horses being replaced. With 
only one binder attached the saving in 
cost was not so marked as it was in 
plowing but the tractor would have 
operated two binders at-practically the 
same cost if he had had the two ma- 
chines. A short tongue was coupled 


to the binder so that a rather short { the hired man problem. 








Doing Good Tractor Plowing at the Corner. 











turn could be made and Mr. Young says 
his corners were more nearly square 
than two-thirds of men with horses can 
make. The bundle carrier was oper- 
ated by a rope to the tractor from 
which it could be tripped. The grain, 
however, was in good condition. Oth- 
erwise it would have been necessary 
for a man to be on the binder to ad- 
just the reels. Mr. Young considers 
the tractor entirely practical for grain 
harvest. This year he equipped it with 
a higher gear, so that it would go at a 
faster speed than it did the first year. 

On Mr. Young’s farm are ten acres 
of alfalfa from which three cuttings 
a season are harvested. Horses are 
used for most of the mowing but the 
tractor operates a side delivery rake, 
Mrs. Young often driving it for this 
purpose. Its operation is so simple 
after once started that a woman can 
run it easily. For this reason Mr. 
Young feels more independent about 
At haying 





time the tractor also is used for un- 
loading hay. It pulls the hay fork 
steadier than any team would do and 
it can be stopped instantly if necessary. 
He has not used the tractor for mow- 
ing because he believes it more eco- 
nomical to do this part of the work 
with horse labor. The tractor he owns 
is heavier than would be necessary for 
running a mower and much surplus 
power would not be utilized. 

The tractor gave good service this 
spring in fitting corn ground for oats. 
Forty acres were disked twice in about 
three days and the soil was put in 
good condition. Besides this it was 
used for plowing seventy acres of sod 
for corn, the field being disked first. 
During most of the time three bottom 
plows were used but it was occasion- 
ally necessary with the stiff plowing 
to take off one of them. Very little 
work was available for the four horses 
to do during the early part of the sea- 
son and there were no sore shoulders 
to look after. 

Besides using the tractor with which 
to run the ensilage cutter to fill his 
own silo, Mr. Young used it to fill a 
number of other silos in the neighbor- 
hood. The silo on Mr. Young’s farm 
is twelve feet in diameter, thirty-two 
feet above the ground and six feet be- 
low. It happened that a neighbor 
farmer owned an ensilage cutter and 
the two changed off. The tractor 
which delivers 16-horsepower on the 
belt provided plenty of power, cutting 
and elevating the stalks as fast as he 
could feed the cutter. For custom 
work in silo filling last year Mr. Young 
charged $10 a day while the neighbor 
with the cutter was paid $6 a day for 
its use. With the tractor silo filling 
outfit only one man was necessary to 
look after both tractor and silage cut- 
ter. The tractor furnished a uniform, 
steady power, requiring practically no 
attention. Mr. Young expects to use 
it more this year for silo filling so as 
to lengthen its season of productive- 
ness and to make it help pay for itself 
by custom work. 

For road dragging Mr. Young be- 
lieves his tractor is more economical 
than horses. He has a contract for 
dragging a three-mile stretch of road 
and in doing this the tractor has given 
a good account of itself. Having plen- 
ty of surplus power the drag can be 
weighted down until it will do its work 
effectively. The trouble with lots of 
the road dragging is that unless the 
work is done exactly at the proper 
time, the road becomes so hard that 
the small depressions are not filled. 
The road which Mr. Young drags with 

(Continued on page 1018) 











Small Grain Separators Are Proving Profitable for Many Owners of Light Tractors. 
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Raising Money for the Fight 

As noted in Wallaces’ Farmer a few 
weeks since, representatives of the va- 
rious live associations of the 
central and western states met at Chi- 
cago, June 6th, to organize for protect- 
ing the farmers’ and stockmen’s in- 
terests in the railroad rate fight. At 
the hearing of the western rate case 
last year in Chicago, the railroads were 


stock 


denied the privilege of advancing any | 


live stock rates. Shortly after the 
hearing, however, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announced that it 


would make a general investigation of | 


rates on live stock and live stock prod- 
ucts thruout the country. 
course, means the reopening of the 
whole matter, and it will prove to be 
the most important live stock rate case 
which has yet been brought before the 
commission. 


To prepare adequately for such a | 


case requires a large amount of time 
and a large sum of money. Railroads 
have the advantage. 
regular force of attorneys, clerks and 
statisticians. They are on the job all 
the time, and constantly preparing evi- 


dence to show that railroads are not | 


getting as muci money for hauling live 
stock as they should. The interests of 
the stock feeder and farmer 


izations scattered-over the west. Until 
recentiy, there were but three really 
strong organizations—the 
National Live Stock Association, 
headquarters at Denver; the 
Cattle Growers’ 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
of lowa. This last association has for 
years borne the burden of the fight for 
fair -freight rates in all the feeding 
sections. The other associations are 
more interested in the movement of 
range cattle. In the western rate case, 
the railroad commissioners of most of 
the western states joined in the fight, 


with 


which was led by Commissioner 
Thorne and Commerce Counsel J. H. 
Henderson, both of Iowa. 


It has always been difficult to raise 
money to make any real defense of the 
farmers’ interests. The coming inves- 


tigation is so important and will re- 


This, of | 


They have their | 


must be | 
protected by the few live stock organ- | 
American | 


Texas | 
Association, and the | 


a car of live stock to market, this 
amount to be deducted from the ac- 
count of sales of the commission mer- 


chants, and paid by them to the trea- | 


surer of the Live Stock Shippers’ Pro- 
tective League. The league has no au- 
thority to enforce such an assessment, 
but it feels that every man who ships 
a car of live stock will be willing to 
contribute the sum of five cents, to be 
used to protect his interests, and, if 
possible, to prevent any advance in 
freight rates. 

We trust the live stock shippers of 
the country will cheerfully pay this 
small sum. If they do, the amount so 


raised will be sufficient to make a real | 


fight against any advance in rates. 





The Liquor Traffic 

Many property owners in cities, es- 
pecially those who own largely of busi- 
ness property with cheap improve- 
ments, favor the open saloon, because 
it gives them rent for their buildings. 
Many merchants favor the saloon, be- 
cause, they say, it helps business. 
When labor troubles break out in the 
city, or general disorder of any kind 
occurs, about the first thing the people 
do is to close the saloons; 


vor this. Why? 
that when there is any excuse for dis- 
order, the drinking of liquor simply in- 
creases it. 

The railroad manager forbids his 
employs to drink. Many years ago, 
the rule was that employes must not 
drink when on duty; now with most 
of the railroads the rule is that em- 
ployes must not drink at all. Why? 
Because the railroad manager has 


learned from costly experience that, 


the man who drinks even a little has 
impaired his mental and physical qual- 
ities. Whether an engineer, a fireman, 
a conductor, a brakeman, or a flag- 
man, he may cause an accident that 
will cost human lives and damage 
much property. 

In the south, a few years ago, drink- 
ing was very common. The white peo- 
ple of the southern states finally came 
to understand that a few drinks in the 
negro made him a menace to white 
women. So most of the southern states 
have passed prohibitory laws. 

Russia was a great drinking nation. 
The government itself manufactured 
and sold vodka, their strongest drink. 
It was not long after the present war 
broke out until Russian statesmen all 
at once saw that if their nation was to 
count for anything in the war, drink- 
ing must stop; and Russia discontinued 
the manufacture of vodka, and passed 
laws looking toward absolute prohibi- 
tion, 

In the same manner, the war is 
bringing home to Great Britain the 
havoe which the drink habit has been 
working among her people. 


cause of the general habit of drinking. 
The war brought home to them this 
national weakness. Great Britain has 
not yet done what Russia has done, 
but the drinking is steadily being re- 
stricted. 

In the United States, more and more 
people are coming to realize that drink 
does nothing but harm. It breaks down 
the physical man, rendering him more 
subject to disease; the life insurance 
companies have collected statistics 
which prove this beyond question. The 
Danish scientists say that every drink 
of whisky shortens the life by twenty- 
five minutes. Drink impairs the men- 
tal faculties, and gradually breaks 
down the ability of the mind to think 
clearly. It destroys homes; it robs 
children; it causes all sorts of crimes. 
Hence, we have been driving out the 
saloon, tho slowly. 

Years ago, Iowa passed a law forbid- 
ding the saloon. 
other law which permitted it to oper- 
ate under certain restraints; but we 
did not repeal the law which forbade 
it. The last legislature repealed the 
mulct law, and now we are under 
statutory prohibition, that is, prohibi- 
tion by act of the legislature. We are 
trying to secure an amendment to our 
constitution which will forever forbid 
the saloon within our borders. During 
the primary campaign, many people 
said that the saloon issue was settled, 
because we now havea prohibitory law. 
But it is not settled, because the next 
legislature could, if its members so de- 
sired, re-enact the mulct law or repeal 





and the | 
property owners and the merchants fa- | 
Because they know | 


Before the | 
war, she was losing industrially be- | 


Then we passed an- | 
| tion known as the 


these things. He should consider the 
candidates for the comimg legislature. 
It is not enough for him that they are 
right on some questions in which he is 
interested. It is doubly important to 


him that they should be right on this | 


temperance question. 


The growth of prohibition has seri- | 
ously interfered with the profits of the | 
liquor manufacturers and liquor sell- | 


ers. Their money is at stake, and they 
are going to fight for their business. 
They can not succeed by fighting the 
question on its merits. Hence they are 
trying to succeed by directing atten- 


tion to other issues, in the hope that if | 
they can inflame the voters of Iowa on | 


some other issue, they may slip enough 
men into the coming legislature to vote 
for liquor. 

When asking the candidate how he 
stands on this question and that, ask 
him squarely if he will absolutely op- 
pose any and every movement looking 
toward the re-establishment of the sa- 
loon in Iowa. 





Crop Conditions 


The corn belt farmer could not have 
hoped for more favorable weather for 
harvest and haying than he has en- 
joyed during the past three weeks. 
There have been occasional showers, 
which have caught some mowings in 


the swath or windrow, but there has 
been no rainy spell to make haying dif- 
ficult. Temperatures have been high 
enough to suck out the surplus mois- 
ture quickly, and hay has gone into 
the mow and stack in fine condition. 

The conditions which have made 
haying so satisfactory have not been 
so favorable for other crops. Corn 
needed the dry, hot weather to make 
up for the late and cold planting sea- 
son, and has made tremendous growth. 
There was enough moisture in the 
ground to push it along rapidly, and in 
Iowa at this writing (July 22d) the 
condition of the corn seems to be 
about all that could be asked, barring 
a poor stand in some places. But thru- 
out the corn belt, the rainfall for the 
first twenty-two days of July has been 
considerably below the normal. Not 
for fifteen years has this twenty-two- 
day period been so dry. If the weather 
should continue dry for another ten 
days, corn will suffer severely. Scat- 
tered showers are not enough now. We 
need a good general rain, one of the 
sort that comes down slowly and con- 
tinues all thru the day and night—a 
real soaker. 

In considering the condition of the 
corn crop, we should take note of the 
increasing foreign demand. It is re- 
ported that Great Britain is taking 
over a large number of her distilleries 
and using them to make alcohol for 
power purposes. The demand for gaso- 
line and alcohol for power is steadily 
increasing in the war zone, and it 
seems reasonably certain that both 
Great Britain and France will draw 
heavily on our corn surplus for this 
purpose. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, that 
we should expect good, stiff prices for 
corn again this year. 





Important Registry Matter 


In August, 1910, the directors of the 
Percheron Society, after considering 
twenty-four applications for registra- 
tion submitted by Robert Burgess & 


Son, of Illinois, declined to admit them 
to registry. After going into the whole 
matter, it was determined that in the 
future, Robert Burgess & Son should 
not be permitted to register any Amer- 
ican-bred animals. This action was 
acquiesced in by Robert Burgess. Later 
Burgess & Son organized a corpora- 
surgess Stock Farm, 
the stock in which is mostly owned by 
Robert Burgess and Charles H. Bur- 
gess, his son; 
control it. 

In the fall of 1912, Burgess Stock 
Farm applied for registry of a home- 
bred Percheron filly. The society de- 
clined to permit the registration, on 
the ground that there was no practical 
difference between the old firm of 
Robert Burgess & Son and the new cor- 
poration of the Burgess Stock Farm. 
The Burgess Stock. Farm brought suit 
to compel the registration of the filly. 
The matter went into the courts, and 


and they manage and 


that all animals offered for registry by 
the Burgess Stock Farm should be ac- 
cepted,-but did rule that this particu- 
lar animal should be. In other words, 
the decision was rendered on the con- 
struction of the law. 

In defending the suit, the society 
insisted that to maintain the integrity 
of registry associations, the directors 
should have full authority to determine 
what persons shall be permitted to 
register animals. It is of the greatest 
importance to the pure-bred stock in- 
dustry that this principle be vindicat- 
ed. The pure-bred stock industry de- 
pends wholly upon the integrity of the 
records kept and upon the mainten- 
ance of absolutely clean records by the 
various registry associations. Speak- 
ing generally, a breeder who has been 
adjudged unworthy of the privileges of 
the association, should not be permit- 
ted to avail himself of these privileges 
thru the organization of an artificial 
person, or by other indirect means. 

This principle should be established 


by an appeal to the court of last resort 


if necessary. It is vital. 





Time to Vaccinate Pigs 


On page four of our issue of July 
14th, in response to an inquiry, it was 
suggested that the best time to vacci- 
nate pigs for permanent immunization 
is just before weaning. The intention 
was to say just after weaning. Some 
excellent authorities advise just be- 
fore weaning when cholera is in the 
neighborhood, but the preponderance 
of opinion seems to be in favor of the 
period two or three weeks after wean- 
ing. It can hardly be said that the 
very best time has yet been deter- 
mined. We have yet much to learn 
concerning the best’ way to handle the 
serum treatment. From our present 
knowledge, however, we should wait 
until after weaning, unless cholera is 
in the neighborhood. 





Regulating Vaccination Fees 


In the past, veterinarians have not 
made uniform charges for furnishing 
serum and using it to vaccinate hogs 
against cholera. Some veterinarians 
have been selling the serum at a profit 
of from 100 to 200 per cent, in come 
cases making waves of $50 to $100 a 
day. This situation has been very un- 
satisfactory to the better class of vet- 
erinarians, who realize that exorbitant 
charges will react against the profes- 
sion; and there is now a sincere effort 
to standardize veterinary charges for 
vaccinating hogs. 

Doctor Gibson, the Iowa state veter- 
inarian, informs us that the prospects 
are good now for a coodperative arrange- 
ment between the national, state and 
college authorities in twenty-six lowa 
counties. Doctor Koen, the government 
veterinarian who has had charge of the 
hog cholera work in Dallas county, is 
working on this organization. The vet- 
erinarians of these counties are getting 
together in an association, and will fix 
maximum fees to be’ charged for fur- 
nishing serum and administering it. 
The charge will be based on the mile- 
age traveled, to which will be added 
the cost of the serum, at one and one- 
fourth cents per cubic centimeter, plus 
ten cents for each hog vaccinated. This 
will mean that the cost of vaccinating 
a hundred-pound hog will be in the 
neighborhod of seventy cents. 

The veterinarians who have started 
and are promoting this movement are 
doing a wise thing, and we congratu- 
late them on their foresight. We trust 
the movement will be extended until 
every county in the corn belt is in- 
cluded. 





Evener Question 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Tf a team of horses is pulling a load, 
and one horse is ahead, and both of 
them are walking at the same speed, 
which horse is pulling the most?” 

If the holes of the whiffle-tree are in 
perfect line with the draft-pin, then 
there should be very little difference 
between the work done by the two 
horses. But if the holes of the whiffle- 
tree are in a line back of the draft- 
pin, then the rear horse would be do- 
ing the most work, while, if the holes 
in the whiffle-tree were in a line in 
front of the draft-pin, the front horse 
would be doing the most work. If it 


quire so much preparation, that it has 
been determined to try to raise the 
necessary funds by assessing five cents | ty 
per car against every man who ships ! 


is desired to make one horse do more 
work than the other, shorten his lever 
arm proportionately, 


the lower court has issued an order re- 
quiring the society to register this par- 
ticular animal. The court did not rule 


the prohibitory statute. The only safe- 
is in a constitutional amendment. 
The Iowa farmer should think of 
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What About the Tractor? 


It was entirely natural that the ef- 
fort to adapt the gasoline engine to 
heavy farm work should be made in 
the special grain growing regions of 
the northwest and Canada. The fields 
there are very large, the country 
sparsely settled; large acreages of 
small grains were put in; labor was 
scarce and high priced. The farming 
was done largely by men of consider- 
able means, who could afford to buy 
mechanical power if they could see a 
profit in using it. In the northwest, 
therefore, the tractor was welcomed 
with open arms, and an increasing 
number of manufacturers set their 
wits to work to meet the demand 
which was so evident. 

This led, now a good many years 
ago, to an annual tractor contests near 
Winnipeg, Canada, where the various 
tractor manufacturers brot their ma- 
chines and competed with one another 
in showing what they could do. These 
contests attracted attention all over 
Canada and the United States; and a 
few years later a similar demonstra- 
tion was put on at Fremont, Neb., in 
the heart of the great Platte valley. 
These demonstrations at Fremont were 
attended by as many farmers as usu- 
ally attend the state fair, and interest 
in them grew steadily. 

Similar demonstrations were asked 
for by other localities in other states, 
until the tractor manufacturer all at 
once found himself beset by commer- 
cial and farm organizations, anxious to 
make all the arrangements necessary 
to give him an opportunity to show his 
machine. Very wisely, therefore, the 
manufacturers last year got together, 
appointed a committee to organize and 
control the various tractor demonstra- 
tions, so that all tractor manufacturers 
should have equal opportunities, and so 
that the demonstrations should really 
be demonstrations to the farmer of 
what the tractor can do. 

This year, therefore, eight tractor 
demonstrations are to be held under 
the direction of this committee. They 
began at Dallas, Texas, July 17-21. 
Then follow Hutchinson, Kan., July 
24-28; St. Louis, Mo., July 31-August 
4; Fremont, Neb., August 7-11; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, August 14-18; Blooming- 
ton, Ill., August 21-25; Indianapolis, 
Ind., August 28-September 1; Madison, 
Wis., September 4-8. It will be seen, 
therefore, that a regular circuit has 
been arranged, commencing at Dallas, 
Texas, and ending at Madison, Wis. 

The tractors will be loaded on spe- 
cial trains and shipped from point to 
point. The special freight trains will 
be accompanied by special trains of 
Pullman coaches. Tents and all the 
equipment necessary to set up the 
demonstration will be carried along. 
No entrance fee will be charged. No 
contest features will be carried on, and 
no more than one tractor demonstra- 
tion will be held in any one state. 

The purpose is to give a thoroly 
practical demonstration in the fields 
of just what the tractors will do for 
the farmer, and these demonstrations 
will be carried on under strict rules. 
Public demonstrations continue from 
1 o’clock to 3 each day, and private 
demonstrations in the forenoon from 8 
o’clock to 11:30. Each manufacturer 
will be assigned certain ground, which 
will be certified and signed. The ef- 
fort will be to show those who come 
just what the tractor can do in the 
field, cutting out all fancy stunts, and 





to give the possible purchaser the op- 
portunity to acquire all possible infor- 
mation about their construction and 
workings. 

These demonstrations will undoubt- 
edly be attended by a great many 
thousand farmers in each state. To 
enable our readers to get the most out 
of them, we are devoting considerable 
space in this issue to information con- 
cerning tractors and what they have 
done. Whether a tractor will be de- 
veloped which will be profitable to use 
on less than 160 acres of land is yet to 
be seen; but there seems no doubt that 
they have already reached a stage 
where under the right sort of condi- 
tions the quarter section farmer will 
find it profitable. We do not mean 
by this that every quarter section 
farmer should buy a tractor. It all de- 
pends upon the character of the farm- 
ing he is doing, the lay of the land, the 
size and shape of the fields, etc. But 
it is perfectly evident now that the 
tractor has reached a stage of perfec- 
tion which merits thoro investigation. 
Our advice to our readers, therefore, 
is to attend these tractor demonstra- 
tions, and very thoroly study the work 
done and the prominent characteristics 
of the different machines. The vital 
thing is to get actual information, and 
the demonstrations offer an opportun- 
ity to do this. 





Stacking Grain 


For a good many years Wallaces’ 
Farmer has urged the general stack- 
ing of small grain. We must confess 
that we have not made very much 


progress. Here and there are farmers 
who stack regularly, but most of our 
small grain is threshed direct from the 
field. 

The arguments in favor of stacking 
are the decrease in damage by weath- 
ering, when rains are frequent after 
harvest; the saving of storage space, 
and the saving of labor. The latter, 
however, depends upon conditions on 
each individual farm. 

The main objection is that unless 
stacking is general in the neighbor- 
hood, the man who stacks is likely to 
have difficulty in getting his grain 
threshed. The threshing outfit comes 
in and cleans up most of the grain 
which is threshed direct from the 
field, and often is not justified in pull- 
ing back very far to thresh out a com- 
paratively small number of stacks. 
Another objection is that stacking has 
become very largely a lost art. Com- 
paratively few farmers nowadays know 
how to build a stack that will shed 
water and preserve the grain safely. 

Elsewhere in this issue, we print the 
experience of a Missouri woman on the 
stacking question. It should be of in- 
terest, and especially to our younger 
readers. 

If the small grain in the west and 
northwest could be stacked, the farm- 
ers would be in a much better position 
with regard to marketing. Every har- 
vest season, the prices of wheat and 
oats are hammered down because of 
the large amount of these grains which 
is rushed from the threshing machine 
to the market. On many farms there 
are not adequate storage facilities. It 
is hard to estimate the exact amount 
of loss suffered in this way, but it is 
very considerable. 

There is one point to consider in 
connection with the matter of stack- 
ing. As the tractor comes into more 





general use in the corn belt, it is alto- 
gether likely that small threshing out- 
fits will become more popular. In a 
number of communities now there are 
coéperative threshing companies, com- 
posed of ten or a dozen farmers. In 
these communities, the grain is mostly 
stacked, and is then threshed out at 
leisure. There are enough members of 
the cooperative threshing company to 
do the work by changing help. We 
look to see an increase along this line. 
The tractor will run a small threshing 
outfit satisfactorily. For this reason, 
we believe it will pay our younger 
farmers to learn how to build good 
stacks. 


The Rural Credits Bill 


Last week the president signed the 
rural eredits bill, and it is now a law. 
When signing it, the president said: 

“The farmers, it seems to me, have 
occupied hitherto a singular position 
of disadvantage. They have not had 
the same freedom to get credit on 
their real assets that those have had 
who were in manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises. Therefore, this 
bill, along with the very liberal provi- 
sions of the federal act, puts them on 
an equality with all others who have 
genuine assets, and make the great 
credit of the country available to 
them.” 

The president said more along the 
same line, indicating that he thinks the 
bill will be very helpful to the farmers 
of the country. That is something 
which remains to be seen. Elsewhere 
in this issue, we publish a summary of 
the law prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, Several readings will 
be required before one can get even a 
fairly intelligent understanding of its 
provisions. It is likely that this new 
law will bring about a reduction in the 
rate of interest on farm mortgages— 
not much, perhaps, in the corn belt, but 
in the more uncertain farming sections 
of the west, southwest and south. Now 
that we have the law, the thing to do 
is to give it a fair trial. If the founda- 
tion is good, it can, after experience, 
be reinforced where the superstructure 
is weak. 








Irish Feed Prices 


Since the war, the Irish feeder has 
been working under considerable diffi- 
culty, paying what we would consider 
an outlandish price for feed. Indian 
corn brought from Argentina, which is 
one of the chief Irish feeding stuffs, 
late this spring was selling for the 
equivalent of $1.65 per bushel. Bran 
is around $48 a ton; shorts, $52 a ton; 
oil meal, $67, and cottonseed meal, $63. 
Barley meal has been sellitg for al- 
most as much as corn meal. Evidently 
Irish feeders appreciate corn at its 
full worth. 





Feeders Get Rebate 


State Food and Dairy Commissioner 
Barney, of lowa, advises us that up to 
the present time he has enabled cattle 
feeders who have purchased cotton- 
seed meal which was found to contain 
less protein than the guarantee of the 
manufacturer, to secure rebates that 
amount to between $3,000 and $5,000. 
These rebates represent a small part 
of the total number to which feeders 
are entitled. Any number of Iowa 
feeders who purchased cottonseed meal 





last. winter, were not careful to send 
samples for analysis, and therefore 
have no means of knowing whether or 
not the meal contained the nutritive 
content guaranteed on the tag. 

No doubt there will be considerable 
cottonseed meal purchased this sum- 
mer, fall and winter. Those who buy 
it should protect themselves by send- 
ing sampies to State Food and Dairy 
Commissioner Barney, Des Moines, 
Iowa, for analysis. They should pre- 
serve the tags which bear the analysis 
guarantee; and if the analysis does not 
substantiate the guarantee, they should 
put in claims for rebates. 


The Clover Stand in Oats 


To secure a good stand of clover, we 
have long advised an early, short- 
strawed variety of oats, at the rate of 
two bushels per acre, the theory being 
to give the clover as much of a chance 
as possible. While talking with a crop 
experimentalist at Ames recently, he 
thought that the point of prime impor- 
tance is to have an early variety of 
oats, and the thickness of the seeding 
does not make much difference. In fact, 
just as good a stand seems to be se- 
cured with three bushels as with two 
bushels. But there is all the difference 
in the world between an early variety, 
such as the Early Champion, Iowa No. 
105, and Kherson, and the rank-grow- 
ing, late varieties, such as the Swedish 
Select or Side oats. 








Fire-Blight on Apples and 
Pears 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 
some burned-looking apple leaves, and 
writes: 


“T have two Yellow Transparent ap-~- 
ple trees and one pear tree, that are 
affected with some trouble that causes 
the leaves to turn brown, as tho they 
had been burned. What can I do to 
prevent this trouble? So far the trou- 
ble is affecting only three trees, but I 
am afraid it will spread.” 


Fire-blight is a very serious disease, 
especially among pears. In the apple 
orchard, it generally works slowly, al- 
tho on some varieties, such as the Yel- 
low Transparent, it works with great 
rapidity. 

Spraying does not prevent fire- 
blight. The thing to do is to cut off 
all blighted branches and twigs, two 
or three inches back from the point to 
which the infection has extended. Pick 
up all the branches which have been 
cut off in this way, and bury or burn 
them. Rub off with the hands all 
leaves and water sprouts as they come 
out from the trunk or main branches. 
In a wooden pail make up a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, by dissolving the 
sublimate at the rate of one tablet to 
each pint of water. With a sponge, 
wipe this solution over the cut limbs 
of all branches. If you come across 
cankered spots where the bark is dead, 
cut away all dead material until sound, 
living tissue is reached. Then wash 
thoroly with the sponge dipped in the 
corrosive sublimate solution. The cank- 
ers are caused by the same germs that 
burn the leaves. Repeat this work 
thoroly once every week. It is a big 
job, but it is worth while if you are se- 
riously orcharding. If you do not in- 
tend to go over your orchard and do 
careful work at least once a week, you 
had best not start at all. 





Threshing Scene in Eastern lowa, Where Tractors Are Winning Recognition. 
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VALUE OF TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


The old-time logic expressed in fhe | 


words “Competition is the Life 


of | 


Trade” and the new version, “Coéper- | 


ation is the Life of Trade,” must 
combined to express exactly the aims 
and objects that have brought the 
manufacturers together in putting on 
a series of eight tractor demonstra- 
tions which has come to be known as 
the National Demonstration Circuit. 

“Coéperation in tractor competition” 
would seem to be a term that better 
expresses the position of the manufac- 
turers for there is no idea of eliminat- 
ing competition between manufactur- 
ers and their goods, but, on the other 
hand, to promote competition in the 
demonstration and sale of these goods, 
but by coéperation to eliminate a large 
amount of useless expense that would 
otherwise literally have to be added 
to the purchaser’s price, and to that 
end they aim to limit the number of 
tractor demonstrations to one big one 
in each state, and for lowa, Cedar Rap- 
ids has been selected. 

Under the plans adopted, every man- 
ufacturer who cares to will be afforded 
the opportunity of exhibiting and dem- 
onstrating his tractor or tractor plow 
as well as a large number of other till- 
age implements and road making ma- 
chines. 

Sufficient field space has been pro- 
vided and there are nearly one hundred 
different manufacturers who have ar- 
ranged to demonstrate. It will there- 
fore be seen that the affair will be of 
such magnitude as to make it worth 
while for any farmer to attend one of 
these national demonstrations. 

There are two things that are im- 
portant in putting on a tractor demon- 
stration. One-is to have all the ma- 
chines that are manufactured, of every 
kind and type, in operation so that ev- 
ery farmer is justified in coming to 
see them, and the other is to have a 
sufficient number of interested people 
to justify the manufacturers in going 
to the expense incident, and upon this 
point the manufacturers think the plan 
is complete—that no manufacturer 
can afford to miss the opportunity to 
show his product and that the farmers 
cannot afford to miss being in attend- 
ance where they can see this wonder- 
ful array of modern farm machinery in 
actual operation, and being afforded 
the opportunity to judge for them- 
selves the relative merits and their 
adaptability to their needs. 

There will be in actual operation 
tractors of all sizes and designs, en- 
gine plows from every maker, disks 
and double disk harrows drawn by 
tractors, tractor tillage implements for 


be | 





By J. B. BARTHOLOMEW 


President Avery Company and Chairman of the Tractor 
Demonstration Committee. 


preparing the soil after is is plowed, 
tractor seeders for distributing the 
seed after the soil is prepared, and, I 
dare say, tractor cultivators for culti- 
vating the growing crops. In fact, it 
will be a great exhibition of the appli- 
cation of mechanical power to farming. 

There are thousands of farmers whe 
do not realize the great progress that 
has been made along the line of de- 
velopment in this class of machinery 
and the object is to afford the oppor- 
tunity for them to see and judge for 
themselves as to their practicability 
and economical adaptation to their 
farming operations. 

A careful canvass by the writer dis- 
closes the fact that there is no ques- 
tion but that the demand at the pres- 
ent time is far in excess of the supply 
and it is going to be very largely a 
question of the farmer, after he makes 
his selection and decides to buy, plac- 
ing his order sufficiently in advance 
to insure getting the machine in time 
for his needs. 

Plowing is the greatest power re- 
quiring operation of the American 
farmer. Whether crops are good or 
poor makes no difference, the farmer 
must plow for them, and he must plow 
for the next crop even though the pre- 
vious one was a 





chinery, and that in striking contrast to 
the farmers in the European countries 
there are two things that stand out 
more prominent than all others, that 
are responsible for placing the Ameri- 
ean farmer so far in advance. One is, 
his extensive methods of farming and 
the other is his application of mechan- 
ical means in making his farm opera- 
tions. The European farmer on ac- 
count of cheap labor has been able to 
produce by intensified farming larger 
yields upon a smaller number of acres, 
while the American farmer by mechan- 
ical means and by farming a larger 
number of acres can afford the higher 
wages and sell his products at prices 
governed by the same market. 

The object of these tractor demon- 
strations is to give the farmer an op- 
portunity to see and judge for himself 
—in fact, it is expected that he will do 
the same as the modern manufacturer 
does with reference to the purchase of 
factory machinery. When a salesman 
comes along with a new machine espe- 
cially designed for performing a cer- 
tain operation, requiring less labor ex- 
pense, the manufacturer is not slow 
to adopt it. He may be offered, five or 
ten years later, a newer type of ma- 
chine that is even more efficient and 

he may go as far as 





failure. The impor- 
tance of plowing at 
the right time and 
doing it as fast as 
possible in the right 
way can not be 
disregarded, neither 
can the greater ad- 
vantage that will 
come to the pur- 
chaser who adopts 
the tractor early be 
overlooked. It is 
better to be in ad- 
vance and get the 
benefits than to be 
forced later on to 
buy in order to 
compete in the pro- 
duction of the prod- 
ucts of the farm. 

I have long since 
contended that the 
great advance made 
by the American 
farmer is due en- 








to scrap the origi- 
nal machine and 
put in the new one. 
In fact, he can not 
afford to do other- 
wise, for it is nec- 
essary to reduce the 
cost of production 
every time an op- 
portunity is offered. 

arming, accord- 
ing to the great soil 
expert, Frank I. 
Mann, has come to 
include mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemis- 
try, biology, and I 


think he should 
have added me- 
chanies. Neverthe- 


less, it is the great 
and all-important 
industry all over the 
world, and it is not 
unlike the other in- 
dustries depending 








tirely to the appli- 
eation of farm ma- 


J. B. BARTHOLOMEW. 


so much upon it, 
altho it is followed 





by all classes of people from those, to 
use the modern term, who are fast 
enough to make a great success of it, 
down to those who just barely get 
along, as we have long since passed 
the day when a man who has an old 
cow, an old sow and an old plow can 
be classed as a farmer. Things are 
going pretty fast in these days and 
oftentimes right around the corner 
something is being done while the 
statement is being made that it can’t 
be accomplished. 

It takes an immense amount of ad- 
vertising nowadays to bring the latest 
and most up-to-date things before the 
public and as a rule manufacturers are 
not provided with a publication of their 
own and therefore have to pay card 
rates in the various publications when 
they have anything they want to bring 
to the attention of the public while, on 
the other hand, the publications have 
writers they pay to prepare articles 
which they publish without cost, and 
sometimes these writers fail to get 
the correct idea and therefore their 
message, though it reads well, does not 
hit the keynote nor strike the popular 
cord. 

The tractor subject has received a 
liberal amount of attention and in the 
main has been fairly well treated, but 
the real value of tractor demonstra- 
tions is to place in actual operation be- 
fore the eyes of the farming public the 
world’s products in this line for such 
action as the great rank and file of 
them see fit to take. 

The farmer must go right on doing 
just the same in the future as he has 
done in the past, adopting as fast as 
he can the new and improved me- 
chanical devices that can be ap- 
plied to his farming operations, to the 
end of reducing the cost of production. 
Horses are not being produced fast 
enough to meet the demands of the 
world today. Millions of windmills, 
gas engines, steam tractors, automo- 
biles, gas tractors and other power de- 
vices have already been installed to 


relieve the burden of the horse. Some 
of this work can and must be done 
cheaper and, if possible, better. The 


horse will not go out of existence, 
neither will he lose his occupation, but 
he will never be any faster than he 
has been in the years gone by, and he 
will have plenty to do within his range, 
and there will always be a good de- 
mand for horses but horse profits can 
only be realized by selling them—it 
costs money to keep them—and not by 
holding them until the price has been 
reduced on account of overwork and 
over-age. 


GOVERNMENT REPORT ON TRACTORS 


In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 719 the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture publishes the results of an in- 
vestigation of the use of the tractor 
on some 200 farms in the corn belt. 
Those who are considering the purchase 
of a tractor should write the depart- 
ment for a copy of that bulletin. We 
quote from it as follows: 

“On practically all of the farms re- 
porting corn is the principal crop, ap- 
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proximately 40 per cent of the entire | 


acreage being planted to that crop. 
Oats are raised in most cases with an 
acreage of about one-half as great as 
for corn. Wheat is raised to a limited 
extent on more than one-half of the 
farms. Hay, including alfalfa and clo- 
ver, forms a large percentage of the 
remaining crops. Both spring and fall 
plowing are practiced. The land on 
these farms is mostly level or gently 
rolling and quite free from stone for 
the most part. While there is a good 
deal of rather heavy loam, the plowing 
conditions are not severe except in 
very dry weather. The fields common- 
ly are regular in shape, ranging in size 
from about 20 acres up. 

“These conditions under which the 
tractors were used should be borne 
clearly in mind in considering the fol- 
lowing summary of the principal facts 
brovght out by a careful study of the 
experience of the farmers as stated in 
their reports. Moreover, it should be 
understood that the figures given rep- 
resent average results obtained in ac- 
tual service and not maximum possi- 
bilities of the tractor. These aver- 
ages, however, are believed to be worth 
more to the farmer in determining the 





possible value of a tractor in his work 
than are maximum figures from tests 
which, no matter how carefully con- 
ducted, can represent only a limited 
number of machines and a limited var- 
iation in conditions. 


“The summary averages a large 
number of favorable and unfavorable 
reports from both competent and in- 


competent operators. The reports in- 
clude new tractors with new sharp 
plows and older tractors using plows 
that have been sharpened several 
times and not in perfect adjustment. 
For this reason the average fuel con- 
sumption of 2% gallons per acre from 
so many users possibly is a safer guide 
to the farmer than would be gasoline 
rates obtained under fairly ideal con- 
ditions. 

“The chief advantages of the tractor 
for farm work, in the opinion of the 
operators, are (1) its ability to do the 
heavy work and do it rapidly, thus cov- 
ering the desired acreage within the 
proper season; (2) the saving of man 
labor and the consequent doing away 
with some hired help, and (3) the abil- 
ity to plow to a good depth, especially 
in hot weather. 

“The chief disadvantages are diffi- 
culties of efficient operation and the 
packing of the soil when damp. 

“The purchase of a tractor seldom 
lowers the actual ‘cost of operating a 
farm and its purchase must usually be 
justified by increased returns. 

“One of the most important points in 
connection with the purchase of a 
tractor is to obtain one of suitable 
size for the farm on which it is to be 
used. In this connection experienced 





tractor owners in Illinois make the 
following recommendations: 

“For farms of 200 crop acres or less, 
the 3-plow tractor. 

“For farms of from 201 to 450 crop 
acres, the 4-plow tractor with the 3- 
plow outfit second choice. 

“For farms of from 451 to 750 acres, 
the 4-plow tractor with the 5 and 8- 
plow outfits tied for second choice. 

“A farm of 140 acres is the smallest 
upon which the smallest tractor in 
common use, the 2-plow outfit, may be 
expected to prove profitable. 

“Medium priced tractors appear to 
have proven a profitable investment in 


a higher percentage of cases than 
others. 
“The life of tractors, as estimated 


by their owners, varies from six sea- 
sons for the 2-plow to ten and one- 
half seasons for the 6-plow outfits. 

“The number. of days a tractor is 
used each season varies from 49 for the 
2-plow to 70 for the 6-plow machines. 

“No definite figures on the repair 
charges for late model tractors can be 
given; it would not seem safe, how- 
ever, to count upon less than 4 per 
cent of the first cost annually (this 
representing the average for farm ma- 
chinery in general). 

“Under favorable conditions a 14- 
inch plow drawn by a tractor covers 
about three acres in an ordinary work- 
ing day. Under favorable conditions 
large gang plows will cover less ground 
per day per plow pulled than will the 
small ones. 

“Two and one-half gallons of gaso- 
line and one-fifth of a gallon of lubri- 
cating oil are ordinarily required in 





actual practice to plow one acre of 
ground 7 inches deep. The size of the 
tractor has little influence on these 
quantities. 

“Plows drawn by tractors do some- 
what better work, on the whole, than 
horse-drawn plows. In Illinois the 
depth plowed by tractors averages 
about 1% inches greater than where 
horses are used. 

“The use of the tractor for custom 
work is usually an indication that the 
home farm is not large enough to util- 
ize it economically. The doing of cus- 
tom work with the tractor, on the 
whole, appears to be a questionable 
practice, altho nearly 45 per cent of 
machines are used for such work to 
some extent. 

“A tractor displaces on an average 
about one-fourth of the horses on the 
farm where it is used. 

“On a large number of Illinois farms 
brood mares constituted 33 per cent of 
the work stock before the purchase of 
the tractor. The use of the tractor in- 
creased this proportion only 3 per cent. 

“Experienced tractor owners do not 
consider even a 2-plow outfit profitable 
on a farm of less than 140 acres. The 
average size of farm on which 2-plow 
outfits are used in Illinois is 270 acres. 

“The 4-plow tractor is most recom- 
mended by experienced owners. 

“Both increases and decreases in the 
crop yields are reported from the use 
of the tractor, although favorable ef- 
fects are more common than unfavor- 
able. However, increases are not suf- 
ficiently frequent to warrant a farmer 
placing much dependence on the trac- 
tor in this respect.” 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 




















THREE OPERATIONS AT ONCE.—This scene is in the California Netherlands, where a heavy tractor is plowing, rolling and disking 1n one operation. Combination work of a similar 
nature is quite frequent even in the corn belt, and with the smaller type of tractor, Sometimes fall plowing is done along with wheat harvest, and it is not uncommon tosee a tractor both disk- 
ing and drilling at the same time. On this low, wet ground, much of which is below sea level, the caterpillar type of tractor has been found very efficient. 











GETTING READY FOR OATS.—Every time this tractor crosses the field it disks a strip TRACTOR ON BINDER,—The owner of this tractor has rigged up a steering device so 
of land 15 feet wide. The owner does al} his heavy work with it, doing the work of several that he can guide the tractor from the binder. With this arrangement only one man is neces- 
horses and two or three drivers. sary, and he can adjust the reels when necessary. 
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GRADING ROADS.—Tractors have been found highly eflicient for all kinds of road work, DISKING CORN STUBBLE.—The owner of this tractor, an Lliinois farmer, double disked 
and for this they are rapidly replacing horses and men. County supervisors should not fail to 50 acres of corn stubble for oats and used 70 gallons of kerosene in doing it. The disks were 
see the road building demonstration at Cedar Rapids. weighted down to doeffective work. 

















; J/ING.—The y lowing accomplished by a tractor power outfit 
2 ‘i 2 _T 5 » lots ing find it profitable to own @ MORE GOOD PLOWING.—The quality of Dp i shes ‘tor ‘ it 
traitor” Wace tele Wen tees by ayo in Mare See eer cieeine. altho it is slightly roll- is more dependent on the plows than on the tractor itself. In judging fic “ te —— 
ing. The tractor does not object to deep plowing, long rows nor hard soil. keep thisin mind. The man on the tractor controls the plows by a rope running to his side. 
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TRACTOR POWER FOR THE CORN BELT 


If one hundred corn belt farmers 
were to be asked to state their-one 
greatest problem ninety-five of them 
would suggest the hired help problem. 
It is a problem which confronts farmers 
in every agricultural district, and one 
which time does not seem to solve. 
Manufacturers each year have brought 
out machinery designed to enable one 
man to accomplish more work and to 
enable farmers to work their farms 
with less hired help. The introduc- 
tion of tractors is a step in the same 
direction and to many farmers a trac- 
tor is the solution of hired help diffi- 
culties simply because it enables one 
man to accomplish the maximum of 
work. 

Tractors iri the corn belt are being 
used for a great variety of work in the 
field, on the road and for operating sta- 
tionary machinery. Grain farmers use 





them for plowing, disking and seeding ! 
their land. They harvest their grain | 
and some thresh it and haul it to mar- | 
ket, thus completing the cycle. The | 
iron horse has proved effective in 

making roads, filling silos and in a 

dozen other ways. Each year has 

seen the development and perfection 

of tractors until now several manufac- | 
turers believe they have types which 
are practical and efficient for farms 
of the corn belt. A large number of 
satisfied users are depending on trac- 
tors as their chief source of heavy 
power. 

Plowing is one of the chief uses for 
tractors in this territory. They prob- 
ably are used for this purpose more 
than for any other, yet few think it 
profitable to buy a tractor unless there 
is certain other heavy work for it to 
do. On ordinary sized farms several 
extra horses must be kept the year 
around simply in order to operate the 
plows. After the plowing season it is 
difficult to provide work to keep all 
the horses busy but they must be fed 
and cared for thruout the year. The 
system some farmers follow of buying 
horses for the rush season and then 
selling them is not very satisfactory 
as enough cash price usually is sacri- 
ficed to pay for their keep during the 
year. Many like the tractor because 
it enables them to get along with a 
minimum number of horses. 

With the tractor, plowing can be 
done considerably deeper than is prac- 
tical with horses especially when the 
soil is very hard. There is no occa- 
sion to stop to give the motive power 
a breathing spell even tho the weather 
be hot and sultry. One man with a 
tractor which pulls two, three or more 
bottom ‘plows can get over the ground 
so much faster than he can do with 
teams that there is no comparison. If 
the tractor pulls two plows he easily 
can do the work of two men and six 
horses and if it pulls three plows he 
can do the work of about three men 
and nine horses. Where time is an 
item and when hired men are hard to 
find this is a big argument in favor 
of the tractor. 

Theoretically a man with a tractor 
which pulls two plows can turn over 
an acre an hour and in a day of ten 
hours make ten acres. Practically, 
however, he seldom does this, six or 
eight acres being nearer the average 





for one man in ten hours with a small 








A Heavy Tractor Pulling Five Double Disk Harrows Effectively. 
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tractor. Much depends on the nature 
of the soil. With easy plowing several 
of the tractors built for only two plows 
will pull three. On the other hand 
some of them built for three plows will 
get along more satisfactorily with but 
two if the ground is exceptionally hard 
or much litter makes plowing harder 
than usual. 

It is not fair to judge a tractor en- 
tirely by the degree of perfection by 
which it plows. It should be remem- 
bered that the tractor provides the mo- 
tive power only and that good or bad 
plowing is the quality or fault of the 
plows used in connection with the 
tractor. A poor tractor with good 
plows will do more than a good tractor 
with plows not adapted to the soil con- 
ditions. 

Most of those who use a tractor for 
plowing also do their disking with it. 
The tractor will do proportionately as 
heavy work on the disk as it does on 
the plow. Time is gained by pulling 
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tors for this purpose do not report 
serious damage due to packing. It is 
possible to seed a larger daily acre- 
age with a tractor pulling the drill 
than it is when horses are used, chief- 
ly because the tractor can be kept at 
a steady grind if necessary from day- 
light until dark. With a small tractor 
and a wide drill one of our subscribers 
seeded ninety acres to oats this spring 
in two days. Had he not been able to 
do this it happened that his oat seed- 
ing would have been delayed a week 
on account of wet weather. This same 
subscriber who owns a large tractor 
also, harvested the grain with the big 
one and disked the ground for alfalfa 
at the same time. 

Tractors will plow the ground and 
get it ready for corn and some will 
cultivate it. Very few, however, con- 
sider tractor power economical for 
corn plowing. Even those who have 
tractors which are recommended for 
corn plowing use them for this pur- 
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Hauling 165 Bushels of Wheat Six and One-Half Miles in Less Than Two Hours. 


two or more disks with the one ma- 
chine. A large acreage can be fitted 
in a relatively short time which often 
is an important consideration when 
men cannot be hired to drive teams. 
Disking is part of the heavy farm work 
and a continuous tug on the teams at 
this time is something that tractor 
owners can avoid. A smoothing har- 
row often is used back of the disks, 
which has its advantages. A farmer 
told us recently that he disked a field 
for a neighbor. The field was so rough 
that it would have been next to impos- 
sible to work it with horses. ‘The 
tractor left it in good condition. 
When it comes to seeding, horses are 
more economical unless two or more 
drills can be pulled at the same time. 
A certain number of horses must be 
kept for plowing corn and other light 
work for which tractors are not adapt- 
ed and it is customary to use them on 
the drill. Tractors are as practical, 
however, for drilling as they are for 
plowing or disking, the chief objec- 
tion being that all the energy is not 
utilized. Those who use their trac- 











pose. There seems to be too much 
waste of energy, just as there would be 
in running a cream separator with a 
heavy gas engine. A tractor which 
would be light enough to plow corn eco- 
nomically, it is feared, would be too 
light for doing general purpose work 
of a heavier nature. In order to work 
economically at plowing corn a trac- 
tor would have to pull too many cul- 
tivators to be practical. If manufac- 
turers put out a small tractor which 
can be bought for the price of a team 
and which will work successfully in 
the corn field there probably will be 
as great a demand for this type of 
tractor as there is for the one which 
does the heavy work. Most of the large 
manufacturers believe it is impossible 
to combine essentials for a _ tractor 
light enough to do this work with one 
heavy enough to do hard work and as 
a result practically all tractor owners 
keep enough horses to plow their corn. 
It is not a question of whether an 8-16 
tractor will plow corn because some of 
them will do it, but a question of econ- 
omy and the wear and tear on an ex- 
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The Most Important Work for Corn Belt Tractors is Plowing. 
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pensive machine for work requiring 
little power. 

After spring plowing and disking 
most corn belt tractors have a rest 
until grain harvest at which time they 
come into full play again. Two, three 
or more binders. depending on size of 
tractor owned can be operated by the 
tractor and it is considered that the 
work is done economically. If only 
one binder is to be used there is a 
question as to whether a tractor is 
economical in the grain field. As in 
corn plowing it is similar to hitching a 
4-horse team to a single wagon which 
one team will pull just as effectively 
and far more economically. A tractor 
on a binder, however, can be kept go- 
ing steadily as long as one can see and 
for this reason some time will be 
gained even tho only one binder be 
used. With the heavier tractors many 
users harvest the grain and plow the 
ground at the same time but this can 
not be done with the sizes most com- 
monly found in the corn belt. 

Horses which must be kept for corn 
plowing are utilized in the hay fields 
altho occasionally one sees a tractor 
ahead of two or three mowing ma- 
chines and hitched to wagons which 
pull the hay to stacks or the barn. It 
is possible that in time there will be 
a light, cheap tractor which can be 
used economically both for plowing 
corn and for doing other light work in 
the hay field and on the farm. This 
type of tractor will never be very pop- 
ular, however, until it can be bought 
for the same price or a little cheaper 
than the same power in horseflesh 
would cost. 

Tractors are used most efficiently 
when a considerable part of the plow- 
ing can be arranged to come in the 
fall. At this time the soil often is so 
hard that no attempt is made to put 
horses into the field. With the trac- 
tor, plows can be set as deep as de- 
sired and the steel horse will lug them 
along. As pointed out elsewhere it 
often is advisable to lessen the number 
of plows pulled with such work as it is 
bad judgment to keep a tractor loaded 
to its full capacity. 

For belt power, tractors have proven 
highly efficient and economical. For 
this class of work they have practical- 
ly double the power that they have on 
the drawbar, simply because they do 
not have to transport their own weight. 
Tractors are referred to as 8-16, a 10- 
20 or other rated powers, meaning that 
they have the drawbar power indicated 
by the smaller numeral and the belt 
power indicated by the higher figure. 
The chief belt power for corn belt 
farms is in grinding feed, filling silos 
and running threshing machines. 
Many prefer a tractor for belt power 
because it is more convenient to move 
it from place to place than it is a sta- 
tionary gasoline engine. 

When attached to a mill for feed 
grinding it does the work cheaper than 
one can hire it done. Many feeders 
believe they get so much better re- 
turns from ground grain, that they 
figure they cannot afford not to grind 
it. In grinding feed a great many 
tractor owners have found it profit- 
able to do some custom work for their 
neighbors during the winter. It helps 
to solve the problem of providing sea- 
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sonable work for their investment. 
Often the farm mill room is located in 
a small elevator crib. The tractor op- 
erates the elevator apparatus and also 
the mill machinery. 

At silo filling time another profit- 
able period for farm tractors is found. 
Ensilage cutters are inexpensive and 
with one’s own outfit: he is independ- 
ent of those who make a business of 
silo filling. The silo can be filled at 
the exact time the corn is ready for it 
and there is no waiting for turns pro- 
viding labor can be hired at the time. 
This is a decided advantage. Many 
plan to do considerable custom work 
for their neighbors at silo filling time. 
The work does not interfere with 
other farm work at this time and 
it materially increases the earning ca- 
pacity of the tractor. The owner starts 
the engine and then gives his atten- 
tion to feeding the cutter, one man for 
the outfit being all that is necessary. 
The tractor has a surplus of power for 
this class of work and in the future it 
will be used more and more for this 
purpose. 

Small tractors have hardly sufficient 
power for the large grain separators, 
but the small type of separator is be- 
coming quite popular in certain dis- 
tricts, especially the codperatively 
owned outfits. For threshing the pri- 
vately or codéperatively owned outfits 














A Tractor is Economical at Harvest Time When it Pulls Two or More Binders. 


have largely the same advantages that 
the silo filling apparatus has. Thresh- 
ing can be done when one is ready to 
have it done and he is independent of 
the wishes of his neighbors who have 
their threshing done by a commercial 
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It Often Pays to Operate a Threshing Machine With One's Tractor. 


THE CARE OF A TRACTOR 


Whether or not a tractor is to give 
the service expected of it depends 
largely on the man who operates it and 
the care he gives to it. The man who 
owns an inferior machine but who 
takes the proper care of it will get 
more satisfactory results from the 
poor machine than will the man who 
owns a higher grade tool but who does 
not take care of it. In a recent issue 
of Farm Engineering, Mr. A. O. Heston 
an authority on tractors has offered 
some suggestions which should be fol- 
lowed by every tractor owner as the 
advice will enable one not only to get 
better service from tractors but it will 
Jengthen the period of usefulness. We 
quote the article as follows: 

“At the end of every day the tractor 
should be looked over carefully to see 
that no bearings have overheated. The 
oil supply tank should be refilled and 
the grease cups should be refilled, and 
tightened. Of course, the operator 
should watch most of these things dur- 
ing the day, but in any event a thoro 
inspection at the close of the day’s 
work is important. 

“At the close of the week there are 
two things that should be done if the 
tractor is to be kept up to its highest 
point of efficiency. These are: first, 
flush the crank case and cylinders 
with kerosene; and, second, regrind 
the exhaust valves. In flushing the 
crank case and cylinders drain the old 
oil out of the crank case and replace 
it with kerosene. Run the engine for 
a minute or two until the kerosene 
has had a chance to get all thru the 
cylinders and case, then drain the 
kerosene out. Pour some kerosene 
into the cylinders and turn the engine 
over a few times by hand to clean out 
the loose carbon. Refill the crank 
case with fresh oil. 
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“The exhaust valve has to withstand 
the heat and smoke of the exhaust 
gases, and so must be rgground fre- 
quently to prevent it becoming pitted 
and burned. If this is not done it will 


not seat well and compression will be | 
When there is lack of com- | 


reduced. 


| 


pression a great deal of power is lost. | 
If done often enough the grinding is a | 
very simple process and thereby also | 
the wear on the valve and the seat is | 


greatly reduced. 


“Lubrication should be the best pos- 
sible at all times in order that there 
shall be no loss of compression in the 
cylinders. As carbon deposits within 
the cylinder and on the piston, these 
should be flushed with kerosene at 
least once a week. Frequent flushing 
removes the carbon before it can be 
hardened and compression is pre- 
served. 

“Bearings never should be allowed 
to become so loose that they knock. 
The intervals between tightening them 
up will depend on the kind of oil used, 
the size of the bearings and upon the 
kind of metal used in them. Connect- 
ing-rod bearings should be tested ev- 
ery day. This will take but a few 
minutes, but it is of great importance. 
All carburetor adjustments should be 
made while the tractor is under heavy 
load, as it is useless to make adjust- 
ments while running idle, because the 
mixture required for idling will not be 
as rich as when under load. In ad- 
justing turn the needle valve part way 
only at a time. If the exhaust shoots 
out black smoke the mixture is too 
rich. If there is back firing the mix- 
ture is too lean. The sound of the ex- 
haust is sharp and its color has a blu- 
ish tinge when the adjustment is cor- 
rect. 

“The governor should never be al- 
lowed to get out of adjustment. In 








equipment. If he wants to put off his 
threshing until a later date he can 
do so even tho a threshing crew goes 
thru the community and if he wants 
to thresh before the crew gets to that 
neighborhood he can do so. Tractor 
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owners often invest in a threshing out« 
fit and where there is a field it has 
proved profitable, especially for those 
who have bought the large type trac- 
tor. 

Whether or not a tractor is to pay 
in the corn belt depends largely on the 
man who owns it and the work he has 
for it todo. Altho no great mechanical 
ability is required for tractor operation 
those who have difficulty in keeping 
their other farm machinery in working 
order, have no excuse for buying a 
tractor. It is sure to bring grief and 
probably will be abandoned or sold at 
a great sacrifice. The man who has 
little difficulty in running his gasoline 
engine, his automobile or in making 
adjustments on kis regular farm ma- 
chinery soon Caz. . to operate his 
tractor successfully. Thousands of 
farmers have done it and the number 
is increasing to such an extent that 
manufacturers are behind with their 
orders, some of which are making ma- 
chines which were contracted for 
months ago. 

The purpose of the foregoing is not 
to urge readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
to buy a tractor. We have simply 
pointed out the various ways in which 
they are now being successfully used. 
Each man must determine for himself 
whether one would be profitable under 
the conditions on his own farm. 





Small Tractors Are Adapted to All Kinds of Belt Work. 


case it does either the tractor will race 
when running idle or it will fail to 
load. It should be kept well lubri- 
cated, also the spring should be kept 
fairly tight, so that it shall be sensi- 
tive. It will be well to have the gov- 
ernor enclosed to protect it from dirt 
and grit. 


“A little attention given the high- 
tension magneto at regular intervals 
will prevent practically all troubles. 
All connections must be kept tight to 
give the best contact. ‘The platinum 
breaker points sometimes become 
frosted and it should be scraped off. 
Especial care is necessary in doing 
this as they are easily injured. The 
small carbon brushes, which distribute 
the current to the distributer wires, 
sametimes become glossy, and then 
the surface should be scraped off until 
it presents a dull appearance. The 
frosting and glass which get on these 
points are non-conductors of elec- 
tricity, and, consequently, the magneto 
will not give as hot a spark as it 
would if there was nothing to hinder 
it. The magneto should be covered in 
some way to keep it free from dirt and 
grease, and if no covering is provided, 
one may be made from leather which 
will serve the purpose. The magneto 
should be oiled daily with just a little 
high grade. oil. 

“Care should be taken in shifting 
gears. The clutch should be thrown 
out before attempting to shift, because 
this lessens the danger of stripping 
them. They should be amply lubri- 
cated, as this prevents excessive wear 
and also lessens vibration and noise to 
a certain extent. If the gears are en- 
closed, the gear case should be kept 
filled with a heavy transmission oil or 
grease. This eliminates practically all 
noise. 

“The clutch gets loose sometimes 








and does not hold, consequently a 
great deal of power is lost. This is 
develop its full power when under 
what is known as a slipping clutch. 
It should be remedied at once, as there 
is a great amount of friction, and the 
clutch fiber heats very quickly and is 
liable to damage. By tightening the 
clutch spring this may be overcome. 
Another trouble is that the clutch 
fiber becomes dry and hard, and when 
the clutch is thrown in it takes hold 
very suddenly and damage is likely to 
result. This may be overcome by put- 
ting a little oil around the clutch and 
thus make the surface of the fiber 
smoother and the clutch will take the 
load more gradually. 

“It is very essential that the cooling 
system be in good order, for if not, the 
engine will soon overheat and cause 
trouble. The fan should be kept well 
oiled, as also the pump bearings. 

“In driving a tractor never race the 
engine, as it may overheat the engine 
and cause other damage. Do not throw 
in the clutch suddenly, as it will jerk 
the tractor unnecessarily and will 
strain it, especially if it is pulling @ 
load. It also may damage the load. 
In an extreme case, when there is @ 
heavy load to be pulled for a few min- 
utes, place the machine on low gear, 
throttle down the engine, and then as 
the clutch is let in gradually, carefully 
and slowly open the throttle. In try- 
ing to start when the engine is run- 
ning fast, the wheels are liable to slip 
and not do any good. Where the load 
will cause the engine to exert its full 
power, do as stated before, and the 
best results will be obtained. Also 
this is easier on the engine. If work- 
ing in very soft ground or mud, it is 
well to have mud lugs on, and then not 
so much power will be lost in slip- 
page.” 
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A lack of mechanical knowledge on 
the part of tractor users is responsible 
for a great many failures. Success is 
almost as dependent on the man who 
operates a tractor as it is upon the ma- 
chine itself. In fact a man who under- 
stands the mechanics of a tractor will 
get more satisfactory services from an 
inferior tractor than will a man who 
does not understand his machine, from 
a good one. The same is true with 
practically every line of machinery, 
but tractors are more responsive to 
bad management than are ordinary 
farm tools. 

A tractor user told us recently that 
his first year’s experience cost him 
more than $500 but he was broad 
enough to admit the fault was with 
him rather than with the tractor which 
he did not understand. Another trac- 
tor owner this spring did not get an 
hour’s work from his tractor because 
he couldn’t start it and he concluded 
the investment had been a failure. One 
day an expert from the company hap- 
pened along and he asked about the 
tractor. When told about its failure 
ke had it working within twenty min- 
utes and it was a simple adjustment to 
the ignition system, which the owner 
should have understood before he 
bought the tractor. 

Experience is a good teacher but it 
is an expensive one. On account of 
the comparatively short time tractors 
have been used in the corn belt, expe- 
rience information has not become 
very general and very little knowledge 
along this line is handed down from 
father to son or from one neighbor to 
the other. A few years ago the same 
thing was true with gasoline engines, 
but the extensive use of them within 
the last few years has developed a 
mass of practical information which 
enables owners to get along with them 
without much expert assistance. The 
same in time will be true with tractors, 
but it will save thousands of dollars 
as well as wrong conclusions and days 
of ill temper and worry if prospective 
tractor buyers will make somewhat of 
a study of the mechanics of the tractor 
before they attempt to use them. 

Most of the corn belt agricultural 
colleges are conducting educational 
short courses of special value to trac- 
tor users. These usually are conduct- 
ed in connection with regular short 
course work and are of a very prac- 
tical nature. Those who do not feel 
sure they are qualified to operate a 
tractor will find it worth while to 
spend money and time at these short 
courses, 

The Minnesota Agricultural College 
conducts a five weeks’ short course in 
traction engineering from May 2d to 
June 2d, a season when tractors can be 
studied to advantage. The course in- 
cludes both study and practice, morn- 
ings being devoted to lectures and 
class room work while actual practice 
in tractor operation is provided in the 
afternoon under the supervision of in- 
structors. A sufficient study of ele- 
mentary physics is made so that the 
students will understand the general 
principles of engines and boilers. Prac- 
tice is given in handling iron at the 
forge, in babbitting, pipe fitting, sold- 
ering, tube fitting, etc. When the stu- 





One of the Tractor Short Course Classes at the Minnesota Agricultural College. 


LEARNING HOW WITH TRACTORS 


dent finishes the course has has a 
working knowledge of the mechanism 
of gas engines, valves, cam-timing, 
governors, fuels, carburetors, ignition 
systems, cooling devices, lubricants, 
cylinders, clutches, transmission, etc. 
Besides this five weeks’ course the col- 
lege also has a five-day course during 
farmers’ week in January. 

The North Dakota College also has 
recognized the need for _ practical 
training in traction engineering, usu- 
ally devoting the month of June to this 
work. The student spends four weeks 
in a study of the principles of opera- 
tion of the steam and gas engine to- 
gether with actual field practice under 
farm conditions. The course embodies 
such things as are easily grasped, espe- 
cially those which will be of most bene- 
fit to the man in the field. It gives 
practice in adjusting and repairing ac- 
cessories such as carburetors, spark 
plugs, ignitors, coils, timers, magne- 
tos, etc. 

At the Illinois station some atten- 
tion has been given during the two 
weeks’ short course to gas engine and 
tractor work along with other phases 
of farm engineering. In connection 
with next year’s short course the col- 
lege is seriously considering special 
work along gas engines and tractors, 
but it will be open only to those who 
sign up in advance and who agree to 
spend a specified time in attending 
lectures and laboratory work. 

Senior students at the Indiana Agri- 
cultural College have a course during 
April and May for testing the opera- 
tion of tractors but in neither of the 
two short courses which the college 
has given has any instruction in trac- 
tor work been given. One of the col- 
lege men, however, is field engineer 
for the National Tractor Demonstra- 
tion and one of the professors in farm 
mechanics writes that it is probable a 
short course in tractors will be given 
next spring so as to make available 
the experience of its engineer in trac- 
tor work. 

Courses in farm motors and ma- 
chinery which includes definite in- 
struction in the operation of tractors 
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have been held by the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College. The short course 
work also takes up the operation of 
automobiles, this being prepared espe- 
cially for owners of cars. 

At the South Dakota Agricultural 
College a course in traction engineer- 
ing is open for those who have a rea- 
sonable amount of learning in the com- 
mon branches. This continues from 
January 3d to June 1st and will take 
up very thoroly the operation of farm 
tractors. During the last few years a 
two weeks’ course in automobile en- 
gineering was found quite popular but 
it has been decided to discontinue it 
because owners of cars are becoming 
more familiar with their operation. 

During Shortt Course Week at the 
Iowa Agricultural College special work 
of a practical nature is given on the 
operation of farm tractors. Instruction 
is given on types of tractors, carbure- 
tors, ignition systems, types of mo- 
tors, accessories, and other points with 
which a tractor owner should be fa- 
miliar. A limited amount of practice 
is given in starting and operating var- 
ious types of tractors, in adjusting car- 
buretors, timing valves, etc. All three 
of the gas engine, tractor and automo- 
bile courses were so popular at the 
last session that plans are under way 
for enlarging the courses next winter. 
These will be open to all who attend 
the winter short course. In the regular 
college courses students may get train- 
ing in the operation of tractors, this 
being on a more extensive scale than 
it is possible to give in the limited 
time available at the winter short 
course. 

The Kansas Agricultural College also 
gives considerable attention in its col- 
lege and short courses to traction en- 
gineering. The short course of ten 
weeks, which begins about the first of 
January and continues to the middle of 
March, takes up a study of the steam 
engine, boilers, tractors, autos, gaso- 
line engines, blacksmithing, machine 
shop practice, and mechanical draw- 
ing. The work is as thoro as it is pos- 
sible to make it in the time devoted 
to this subject. A student taking the 








Spring Plowing With a 12-20 Tiactor. 














course has to devote about forty-four 
hours a week to it. A great many trac- 
tors, especially of the large type, are 
used in Kansas, and the college for 
some time has been turning out men 
who are qualifed to operate farm trac- 
tors properly. 

The longer that tractors are used, 
the less trouble users will have with 
them, not neecssarily because of im- 
provements on the tractor itself, but 
because one gets a more thoro under- 
standing as to how to operate them. 
One learns by being around them while 
they are in use, and in watching others 
use them. In time it probably will be- 
come as natural for farmers to own 
and operate tractors as it now is for 
them to feed and drive horses, or to 
operate their grain binders. Before 
such time does come, and until practi- 
cal experience with tractors on farms 
becomes more universally general, it 
will be a good idea for prospective buy- 
ers to learn as much about the opera- 
tion of tractors as they can. It will be 
time well spent. 





Experience With the Tractor 











(Continued from third page.) 


his tractor outfit usually is in very 
good condition and if he does not get 
on it quite in time he simply adds more 
weight to the drag to overcome the 
unfavorable condition. 

The tractor has seen more than a 
year of service during which time it 
has been quite active with custom 
work and that which 240 acres he owns 
and leases provides. The only expense 
for repairs has been $3.00 for one new 
bushing and he calculates the life of 
it to be eight or ten years. The gear 
work is protected from dust and dirt 
particles which are more destructive 
to a tractor than the natural wear and 
tear. It weighs 5,000 pounds and by 
changing gears two or three separate 
speeds can be had. 

No serious effects can be noted from 
packing. On the other hand Mr. Young 
says it has served more in the bene- 
ficial capacity of a roiler which crushes 
the lumps with which the wheels come 
in contact without packing the soil. 
He does not attempt to use it on wet 
soil, however, and he can wait an even 
longer time with the tractor than he 
could with teams because he can ac- 
complish so much more work with it 
in a limited time. 

By utilizing stalk fields for winter 
pasture and careful management in 
feeding his horses Mr. Young has been 
able to make three acres feed a horse 
for a year. For his ten head of horses 
about thirty acres of his farm were 
necessary to produce their fuel or feed. 
Six of the best of these have been 
sold which netted him more than 
enough to buy his tractor and plows. 
The change in reality increased the 
producing capacity of his farm for 
money crops by eighteen acres from 
which with either wheat or corn he 
figures he can net from $360 to $540. 
The value of the land itself which was 
necessary to support the six horses he 
sold would bring on the market at least 
$5,400, says Mr. Young. 
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THE IOWA TRACTOR DEMONSTRATION 


Linn county was chosen as the place 
for holding the Iowa tractor demon- 
stration after much consideration by 
the National Tractor Association’s 
committee. Cedar Rapids was finally 
given the preference on account of the 
acreage of available plow land which 
could be promised near a city large 
enough to accommodate the crowds. 
The city is easily reached from any 
point in Iowa and it is expected that it 
will be called on to entertain at least 
100,000 visitors during the week from 
August 14th to 18th when the demon- 
stration is in progress. 

In selecting a place for a tractor 
demonstration two things are neces- 
sary. In the first place it is essential 
that there be enough land so that work 
can be provided for the tractors. In 
the second place there must be accom- 
modations for the thousands that go 
to see the demonstration. It is not 
always possible to have the two re- 
quirements combined in one county 
and to have good transportation serv- 
ice between the plow fields and the 
city. These conditions are met in 
Linn county. Some districts which bid 
for the tractor demonstration could 
furnish the plow land but could not 
entertain the visitors while other dis- 
tricts nearer larger cities could take 
care of the people but had no large 
acreage of land available for plowing 
at this time. 





Immediately south of Cedar Rapids 
are about 1,000 acres of plow land 
which was promised for demonstration 
purposes. Most of this land is in large 
fields where tractors can be used with 
the greatest economy and the location 
is easily reached either by interurban 
trolley service or by auto. The trolley 
company has made special provision 
for transporting hundreds of persons 
back and forth daily and the local 
committee has graded and made ideal 
roads for the auto traffic. It happens 
that the demonstration fields are be- 
tween two main traveled roads and it 
has been arranged in order to avoid 
accidents that all autos go out one of 
the roads and return to the city on 
the other. Those who utilize street car 
service will have only a short walk 
from the car tracks. An auto livery 
service which will take visitors to the 
fields direct will add to the transpor- 
tation facilities after the city is 
reached. 





Cedar Rapids, a city of 41,000 in- 
habitants, does not lack hotel accom- 
modations, the combined capacity of 
14 or 15 hotels being nearly 2,000 
rooms. Besides these there is a reser- 
vation of nearly as many more in pri- 
vate homes. The city is provided with 
30 or 40 restaurants and lunch rooms 
s0 that it will be able to take care of 
as large a crowd as may be attracted 
there. 

In order to facilitate matters those 
who intend to remain over night in 
the city should write to the secretary 
of the Commercial Club and ask him 
to arrange for accommodations. Sim- 
ply state the nights for which the room 
will be wanted and a committee will 
see that a room is saved. A letter of 
introduction to the family which is to 
provide the room will be mailed to the 
party engaging it. In the past Cedar 
Rapids has taken care of some big con- 


ventions and it feels fully competent | 


to handle the thousands which will be 
at the tractor show. It will avoid 
much confusion and uncertainty to en- 
gage rooms before starting. 





| 











That Cedar Rapids will be easily 
reached from any county in the state is 
evident from the fact that there is 


thru car service from 67 of the 99 
counties of the state. The Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and the Illinois Central pass 
thru Cedar Rapids. There are 285 
railway and interurban trains operat- 
ing in and out of Cedar Rapids daily, 
giving direct service to 1,751 Iowa 
cities and towns. Both railway and in- 
terurban companies have codperated 
with the local committees to solve the 
transportation problem of getting visi- 
tors in and out of the city in the most 
efficient way. 





Hundreds of farmers will drive to 
Cedar Rapids by auto if the weather 
man does his part as well as others in 
charge have done theirs. The city is 
a good roads center, being on the di- 
rect line of the Lincoln Highway, the 
Red Ball Route, the St. Louis to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul Road, the Canadian, 
Kansas City and Gulf Road, the Daven- 
port Short Route and numerous shorter 
routes. Twenty-five garages will be 
supplemented by dozens of other build- 
ings to take care of the thousands of 
cars which will be there that week. 





Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday will be the big days at Cedar 
Rapids. Everything will be made ready 
on Monday and on Saturday they will 
pack up and leave for Illinois where 
they will spend the following week at 
Bloomington. The public demonstra- 
tions take place in the afternoons, but 
there will be something doing every 
forenoon during the private demonstra- 
tions. At the forenoon meetings the 
tractors will be tried out on the disk 
and atemiscellaneous jobs. During the 
afternoon demonstration plowing will 
be the exclusive feature. 





The road building machinery dem- 
onstration will be of particular interest 
to a great many county supervisors 
who are planning to pick out their 
outfits during this week. The road 
building machinery will be operated by 
tractors so that an opportunity will be 
given to judge both at the same time. 
The committee arranged for a strip of 
road which will be graded and im- 
proved at this time. Road building 
machinery manufacturers on account 


| of the good roads agitation are finding 











a great demand for their product thru- 
out the state. The week of the trac- 
tor demonstration will give them a 
good opportunity to demonstrate to the 
public just what they have. Those in 
the market for such outfits will be able 
to get an idea as to the efficiency and 
rapidity with which the different ma- 
chines represented can build or im- 
prove Iowa’s dirt roads. 





An important phase of the tractor 
demonstration will be the exhibits of 
the accessory manufacturers, and these 
exhibits will be of as great value to 
tractor users as they are to the tractor 
manufacturers. The exhibition tent 
which is 90 feet wide and 240 feet long 
will be set up near the grounds, giving 
room for 56 exhibition spaces and of- 
fices for officials and newspapers, as 
well as college and county displays. 
Many tractors feature the engine, the 
ignition system or the carburetor- and 
for this reason the demonstration of 
accessories should be of particular in- 
terest to prospective tractor buyers. 
Special representatives 
the accessories will be on hand to ex- 
plain the operation and adjustment of 
their goods. If one gets a good idea 
of the working parts of which his trac- 
tor is made he will be able to use it to 
better advantage and to get more sat- 
isfactory service from it. Everyone 
who visits the tractor demonstration 
will find it worth while to give the ac- 
cessories show a part of his attention. 





Much of the success of the tractor 
demonstration at Cedar Rapids will be 
due to the activity of the tractor com- 
mittee appointed by the commercial 
club, the boosting and coéperation of 
which induced the tractor manufac- 
turers to choose Cedar Rapids as the 
place for holding the Iowa demonstra- 
tion. The committee is as follows: 

Finance—W. G. Dows, Edw. Killian, 
K. C. Ferman, A. L. Torgeson, J. E. 
Hamilton, Frank Filip, John Wunder- 
lich. 

Publicity—Joe McCormick, Fred La- 
zelle, R. EK. Wilson, L. Ringsmuth, J. 
Fuchs. 

Concessions, Grounds and Exhibitors 
—Burt Aston, A. S. Hammond, A. R. 
Collins, Joe McCormick, A. G. Thur- 
man. Geo. Burge, Mt. Vernon. 

Highway—C. P. Kinyon, Louis Zika, 
F. Borghart, Wes. Trachta, J. D. 
Wardle, W. G. Haskell. 


Hotels and Entertainment—W. A. 


in charge of | 


Rall, H. A. Snowden, H. Westcott, J. 
Mattson, Burt Allen, C. L. Van Valken- 
burg, Louis Roth. 

Transportation—W. G. Dows, E. F. 
Winslow, E. C. Allen, G. A. Merrill, S. 
Kerr, J. F. Kane, H. P. Martin, Paul 
Lattner, R. T. Guernsey. 

Sanitation and Police—Chief Morri- 
son, Sheriff Taylor, Anthony Tlusty 
(with grounds committee). 





While the tractor show itself will 
be the one big chief attraction there is 
much else at Cedar Rapids that visi- 
tors will find of interest. It has two 
of the world’s largest cereal mills 
where a good many acres are ‘covered 
with storage elevators which hold tens 
of thousands of bushels of grain. It 
also has the largest independent starch 
factory in the world and the largest 
independent packing plant. Cedar 
Rapids controls the pump, windmill, 
iron pipe and wire fence trade of the 
west. The 192 factories employ 6,500 
persons whose combined pay amounts 
to four and a half million dollars. The 
value of its manufactured products 
amounted to $46,100,000 in 1915 which 
was the best showing of any Iowa city. 

The city is the home of the Denning 
Tractor plant which will be of particu- 
lar interest on account of the tractor 
demonstration. Here one can see how 
tractors are made from the beginning 
to the finished product. 

Two hundred acres of the city are 
devoted to parks, one of which, the 
Beaver Park and .Zoo of 70 acres, is 
one of the most beautiful in Iowa. 
Those who want a refreshing swim 
after spending the day in the dusty 
tractor fields will find either of two 
public bathing beaches available. 

Municipal buildings of the city are 
located on an island in Cedar river 
across which there are nine city and 
railroad modern concrete bridges. The 
river also will provide boating for 
those who want to combine the trip 
with a certain amount of pleasure 
seeking. " 

One of the best public school sys- 
tems of the middle west is to be found. 
at Cedar Rapids, there being 20 mod- 
ern school buildings with an enroll- 
ment of 11,000 pupils and employing 
250 teachers. Coe college with 700 
students is located there and the city 
has two modern hospitals. Forty-three 
churches are supported by the various 
religious organizations. 

The city owns its waterworks sys- 
tem, having 68 miles of water mains 
with a capacity of 3,500,000 gallons 
daily? It has 48 miles of paving and a 
10-mile paved boulevard which is said 
to be one of the longest and finest to 
be found in the state. The public li- 
brary was built at a cost of $106,000; 
the Y. M. C. A. at a cost of $50,000; 
and the Y. W. C. A. at a cost of $100,- 
000. The Elks have a fine home there 
which also is true of the Knights of 
Pythias and several of the other 183 
fraternal organizations of the city. The 
Masons have an exclusive Masonic 
library. 

When attending an affair such as 
the tractor demonstration will be, it 
always is a good idea to get acquainted 
with the points of interest in the city. 
One’s time for this side study and 
amusement will be limited, as it should 
be, but it is better to be looking around 
for something of interest than it is 
simply to wait for time to pass. Those 
in charge of the city’s various indus- 
tries will provide guides and they ex- 
tend a welcome to all visitors to come 








and see what they have. 
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Fleas 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Within the last decade, the world has 
come to know fleas in their most im- 
portant relationship of mankind—that 
of transmitters of disease, and particu- 
larly of the dread disease known as 


plague. 
ies a death toll well into the thousands 
yearly, 
import 
probable connection with the disease 
of warm climates known as infantile 
kala-azar. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that fleas play some part in trans- 
mitting leprosy. It has been found 
that the tapeworm of the dog, which 
has been known to attack man, is de- 
pendent upon some insect in which to 
develop one of its stages, and the dog 
flea often serves in this capacity. An- 
other interesting role which a certain 
species of flea has been found to fill, 
though of no known direct importance 
to man, is the transmission of a blood 
parasite of the rat. Here in this coun- 
try, aside from their connection with 
plague transmission, we are concerned 
most with insects of this group as an- 
noyers of man and animals. In the 
latter case, the pests often become s0 
numerous as to cause more or less 
loss. This is particularly true of the 
chicken flea, or “stick-tight,” which is 
well known to every farmer. 

Rat fleas often breed in numbers in 
granaries, barns, warehouses and base- 
ments, particularly when these are not 
in constant use, or when gunny-sacks 
and rubbish are allowed to accumulate 
in such places. The immature stages 
of “stick-tight” fleas breed mainly in 
buildings, such as chicken houses, 
barns and sheds which are inhabited by 
fowls or animals. Dirt floors in chick- 
en houses or sheds seem to be more 
favorable than wooden floors for flea 
development. The young fleas may be 
found among the partially dried excre- 
ment, straw, feathers, and other waste 
in such situations. Fleas have been 
found also to reproduce in great num- 
bers under corn cribs and buildings 
where dogs sleep or chickens go during 
the heat of the day. 

Although the dread disease of man 
known as Bubonic plague has occurred 
in the United States, the most impor- 
tant outbreak being in San Francisco 
during the last few years, fortunately 
it was restricted closely to the portion 
of the country where it was introduced. 
The earliest records of the disease con- 
nect the outbreaks in the human fam- 
ily with death among rats. At the 
present time, the disease is considered 
to be essentially a disease of rats. Al- 
though the malady has persisted for 
some time among rats and ground 
squirrels in and near San Francisco, 
very few human cases have developed, 
and the malady has been entirely 
stamped out in that vicinity. The oc- 
currence of plague in New Orleans 
during 1914 caused some excitement, 
but by prompt action by state and fed- 
eral authorities, the outbreak was been 
limited to that city, and the number 
of human cases has been small. 

The flea is the medium by which the 
disease is spread from rats and ground 
squirrels to man. These insects also 
act as carriers from rat to rat. That 
the flea is responsible for the trans- 
misison of plague has been determined 
as a result of studies conducted by a 
number of investigators in various 
parts of the world. Fleas which are 
commonly found on rats and ground 
squirrels, and which may carry plague 
under certain conditions, include the 
following species: Indian rat flea, Eu- 
ropean rat flea, human flea, European 
mouse flea, dog flea, squirrel flea, cat 
flea, rat flea. 

Our own guardians of public health 
are endeavoring to impress upon the 
people the importance of exercising 
great care to exclude the plague from 
our shores, for with immigration that 
will be brought about by the present 
European war, there is danger that the 
disease, which is now present in many 
quarters of the globe, may find its way 
to this country. Knowing that this 
pestilence spreads among people only 
as a result of the dissemination of the 
disease among rodents by fleas, the 
importance of rodent destruction and 
of flea control, which go hand in hand, 
needs no further emphasis. It is not 
sufficient for the farmer, merchant and 
others concerned to depend upon quar- 
antine authorities to keep plague from 
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The National Section— 
Strongest Ever Made. 
16 Angles to the Section 





Snes pels 
The Hog Trough Type 
in use on all other makes. 


Has Only 6 Angles. 
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Giant Steel Elevator. 


812East Grove Street 


The Most Wonderful Elevator 4g, 
Ever Built! 


Write for Attractive Prices 
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Handles All 977-772 | 














Put one of these machines to work for you. 
——— than any other machine on your farm. 
for less money. Cribbing done in one-fourth the emo 
pays for itself the first year, out of the money it 
you. Ask for our very attractive prices for 1916. 


National Giant Steel 
Elevator 


is the best and strongest elevator on the 
Mado of stecl, on same principle 
as corrugated culverts—strong and rigid 
enough to carry the load. Only in place 
of corrugations, has 16 angles to thesection 
instead of 6 as on ordinary elevators. Also 
—' four a tee the ae 
and Corrugated Steel Couplers, which elim- 

inate all chance of bending, ‘buckling or The | ne ee Cheapest- 
breaking. Sed 

dragzing, 
away with unnecessary noise. 

Other features are: The National Steel 
Elevator has greater capacity. Cribs a 60- 
bushel load in 3 minutes. 
crib silk or shelled corn, which causes rottage in the 
Our screen arrangement in the lower section 
separates shelled corn, and silk from the ear corn. 


market. 


Write For Information and Attractive Prices 
Send us a postal for proof of the superior strength, the greater 
capacity, the easier-running and better working ability of our National 
We'll send you interesting book and plans, too, 
Ask for them. We'll also quote you a very attractive price that will win your order. 
Terms arranged to suit. Write us today—NOW! 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 


Kirds of Grain — 
Wheat, Oats, | 
Barley, Shelled . 

and Ear Corn, etc. con 
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It will pay bigger 
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National Giant 
Inside elim 





The ribs also keep flights 


to-Install Elevator on the Market 
making 


On cribs 28x38 ft. or less, with half pitch 
roof, it is not necessary to have a cupola. 
When c upola i is necessary, We Can save you 
from $15 to $30 by using the National 
Giant. Ask us why, please. We also save 
you the cost cf digging a pit. Save you on 
the length cf elevator required. This ma- 
chine has more sensible features than any other 
machineon the market. Spout swings around from 
side toside—fills crib directly back of elevator. Short 
delivery distance means less power, longer life. Also, 
this elevator leaves corn on the cob, where it belongs. 


Ask us why. No. 77 Special Made Chain insures ut- 
most in efficiency. 


Write For FULL Details 


and get our very attractive prices for 1916. We will 
send you plans and specifications on request. Ask 
for them. Terms arranged to suit. 


lighter dratt-—doing 





And it doesn’t 


. if you desire, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 














being introduced. They must aid the 
quarantine officers by waging war on 
the rats and ground squirrels, and by 
preventing flea breeding. 

Rat extermination may result from 
trapping and by building rat-proof 
houses; flea extermination is far more 
difficult, but, having once found where 
the fleas come from, the breeding: 
places should be sprayed with kero- 
sene or with crude petroleum. Then 
keep the place clean, to prevent re- 
infestation. 

R. H. BYRD. 

District of Columbia. 





Two Kinds of Soil Tilling 
To Wallaces’ 
A sample 


Farmer: 


of proper and improper 


farming is shown at a farm in Kan- 
kakee county, Illinois, in a large corn 
field, where part of the crop is five 
feet in height, while part is only two 
feet. The land is the same, the seed 
corn the same, but the difference was 
made in the treatment of the soil. The 


soil which produced the large corn was 
planted to clover last year, and plowed 
late in the fall. The soil producing the 
lesser crop was not sown to clover, 
and was piowed this spring. The dif- 
ference in so marked that it is very 
noticeable from the public road. 
C. HIGGINS. 
Iroquois County, Illinois. 
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ADVANCE- RUMELY 


Will Show A’ 


NEW SMALL TRACTOR 


And the Famous 


Kerosene-Burning OilPull. 
AT THE TRACTOR DEMONSTRATION 


St. Louis, Mo., July 31, tay 1, 2, 3. 4. 
Fremont, Neb., August 7, 8, 10. 3. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, August 14, 13. 16, 17, 18. 
Bloomington, lil., August 21, 22, 23, ‘24, 25s. 











THE OLD RELIABLE 


BOVEE FURNACES 


At Manufacturer’s Prices 


THE BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES, THE 
BOVEE UPRIGHT FURNACES. We also manu- 
factureafuilliueof BOVEE PIPELESS FUR. 
NACES. We offer the very best High Grade Fur- 
nace sold with any style of piping, and sell at a price 
that will save a large per cent of cost. 

Write us for catalog and special prices. Send pen- 
cil sketch of floor plan of your building for a free 
detail plan of your heating plant. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 Eighth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Pure-Bred Hogs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“J am a good hand to raise hogs for 
the market, but know almost nothing 
about pedigreed hogs, and I want to 
know how to handle them. I bought a 
pedigreed Duroc Jersey sow. She has 
farrowed six sow pivs. This sow and 
pigs have the Crimson blood. Should 
] get a boar from this family to use 
on these sows? Can you tell me some 
of the leading strains of Duroc Jer- 
seys? Is it right to stick to a leading 
strain, and not mix with other strains? 
I am anxious to learn enough to handle 
pure-bred hogs successfully.” 

Since our subscriber has had no ex- 
perience in breeding pedigreed hogs, 
he will have to get to it by degrees. 
About the worst mistake the young 
breeder can make is to get the notion 
that pedigree is the main thing about 
the pure-bred hog. Pedigree is very 
essential, because it is evidence of 
pure breeding, but there are pedigreed 
scrubs as well as good hogs. The most 
important thing for the pure-bred 
breeder to get firmly in mind is that 
he must breed hogs of superior indi- 
viduality. With every breed of live 
stock, about every so often a number 
of breeders “go crazy” on certain blood 
lines. There is usualy a reason at the 
beginning for placing a high value on 
these blood lines; but as soon as the 
craze starts, people begin to buy sim- 
ply for the blood lines, overlooking en- 
tirely what they really stand for, which 
is individual merit. 

The real breeder will study blood 
lines, and will endeavor to combine 
strains which have produced animals 
of the highest merit; and then, by 
careful breeding, and usually by in- 
breeding and line-breeding, endeavor 
to fix the desirable qualities, so that 
they may be transmitted. 

Our correspondent can not expect to 
learn all of this at once. He has been 
successful in handling hogs for mar- 
ket; and he should therefore be suc- 
cessful in handling pure-bred hogs. He 
should improve every opportunity to 
visit with and talk with breeders of 
the same sort of hogs. He should at- 
tend the state fairs, and, if possible, 
the larger swine shows in other states. 
He should study the best herds exhib- 
ited, should get acquainted with the 
exhibitors, and absorb some of their 
experience. After a while, he will 
gradually form some notions of his 
own concerning the various strains, 
and will acquire breeding knowledge 
which can be obtained in no other 
way. 





Feterita Silage 


A Texas Panhandle correspondent 
writes: 

“Is feterita as good for silage as 
kafir or cane? Kafir here, as a rule, 
makes six tons of silage, or thirty 
bushels of grain to the acre. I will 
have to feed about five months. How 
much silage and Sudan hay will I need 
for sixty-five heifers? They will be 
two years old in the spring. How much 
will I need for seventy-five calves that 
will be nine months old when I start 
feeding? I want to give these cattle 
all they will clean up. Will it pay me 
to feed any cottonseed meal with silage 
and Sudan grass hay? I want to keep 
them in good shape and get as much 
Zrowth on them as I can.” 


We referred this inquiry to Professor 
W. A. Cochel, of the Kansas station, 
who replies as follows: 

“Feterita is one of the grain’ sor- 
Zhums comparing very closely to kafir, 
milo and similar crops, so far as its 
feeding*® value is concerned. If it pro- 
duces a more certain crop one year 
with another, in the neighborhood in 
which your correspondent lives, then I 
would suggest that it be used in the 
place of kafir for silage. At the Hays 
Station, where conditions are probably 
quite similar to the Texas Panhandle, 
we have had better results in the grow- 
ing of feterita, securing a larger yield 
per acre of grain, altho probably not 
quite so much forage. 

The results of a test carried on at 
the Hays station during the past year 
indicated that kafir silage is slightly 
Superior in feeding value to that made 
from feterita. During a period of 120 
days, a lot of two-year-old heifers that 
were fed kafir silage and alfalfa hay, 
%ained 104 pounds, while during the 
Same period, those which were fed fet- 
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MID-YEAR MODEL 
73 New Ideas 


$1325 f.0.b. Racine 


26 Extra Features 
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He Spent $5,000,000 


To Create This Model Factory and to Perfect This Car 


What we offer you here—in this Mid-Year 
Mitchell—is John W. Bate’s finality. He says that 
his work is done. 

John W. Bate is the greatest efficiency engineer 
in America in machinery-making lines. He has 
been for 30 years. 

Years ago we brought him to this plant. We gave 
him free rein, and paid him his price. We gave him 
all the time he wanted. Since then he has applied 
his genius in efficiency to this factory and this car. 


Cut Our Costs 50% 


He has spent on this plant and its ideal equip- 
ment nearly $5,000,000. He designed every build- 
ing, selected every machine. 

He has made 10,000 factory savings. 
cut our costs 50 percent. No other factory in the 
world could build this Mitchell at anywhere near 
our cost. 

He has also built car after car, perfecting each 
separate part. This Mid-Year Mitchell is his 17th 
model. 

He has studied simplicity, studied lightness and 
strength. He has displaced hundreds of castings 
with light, tough steel. There are 440 parts in this 
Mid-Year Mitchell which are either drop forged 
or steel stamped. 

He has used a wealth of Chrome-Vanadium 
steel. He has figured big margins of safety. The 
result is almost a lifetime car. 

One Mitchell has run 218,732 miles. 
Mitchells fiave averaged 164,- 


Six 


He has 


Your Mitchell dealer has a list of them—men of 
nation-wide fame. They are men who know cars 
as you know soils. All bought for their own 
use this Mitchell car, built by John W. Bate. 


73 Things You Want 


This Mid-Year Mitchell brings out 73 new con- 
ceptions. At the New York Shows our experts 
and designers examined 257 of the latest models. 
And all the best new ideas—all that people liked 
best—are combined in this single car. You never 
saw acar so handsome, so up-to-date and complete. 

In addition, this car gives you 26 costly extras. 
Each is something that you want, but in other 
cars they cost an extra price. 

One is a power tire pump, one reversible head- 
lights, one a costly carburetor, one a cane control. 
One is cantilever springs, of which not one has 
ever broken. There are 26 such extras in this Mid- 
Year Mitchell, all paid for by our factory savings. 


New York’s Favorite 


When this Mid-Year Mitchell arrived in New 
York it became the fine car sensation. Our New 
York dealer at once’ ordered 2000 to supply the 
metropolitan demand. Ever since his demand for 
this car has been greater than he could supply. 

This car will surprise you. You have seen noth- 
ing like it in beauty and luxury. You have never 
seen a car built like this, and never a car so com- 
plete. You have never seen acar so easy to drive, 

so trouble-proof, so durable. 





372 miles each—over 30 years 
of ordinary service. 


Experts Select It 


Famous engineers,when they 
buy cars for themselves, are 
choosing the Mitchell now. 





$1325 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed, economical Six, 
power; 127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 


And never such value for the 
price. 

If you don’t know your 
Mitchell dealer ask us for his 
name. 

MITCHELL-LEWIS 


MOTOR CO. 
RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 


F.-6.'8 
Racine 


48 horse- 
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erita silage and alfalfa hay gained 71 
pounds. The amount of feed consumed 
was practically the same in each lot, 
15.5 pounds of silage and 14 pounds of 
low grade alfalfa hay per head daily. 
In this same test, it was found that 15 
pounds of silage and 13 pounds of Su- 
dan zrass from which the grain had 
been threshed, wintered the cattle in 
such manner that they gained 31.5 
pounds per head during the 120 days. 
It is advisable, however, where Sudan 
grass is fed in connection with any of 
the grain sorghums, to feed a limited 
amount of alfalfa hay, or, in case that 
can not be secured at a reasonable 
price, to supplement the ration with 
one pound of cottonseed meal or cake 
per head daily, mixed with the silage. 

The calves that will be nine months 
old when started on feed, can be win- 
tered very satisfactorily on Sudan 








grass, silage and cottonseed meal. 
They will consume approximately ten 
pounds of silage per head daily, and ten 
pounds of Sudan grass thruout the en- 
tire winter, and should be fed one 
pound of cake, in order that they may 
have an abundance of protein in their 
ration, which will stimulate growth. If 
the winter is extremely severe, then, 
during the latter part of it, the amount 
of cake should be increased to two 
pounds.” 





Killing Quack Grass 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am troubled with quack grass. 
Can you tell me how to keep it from 
spreading?” 

If there is only a small patch of the 
quack grass, we advise going over it 





regularly once a week with a hand hoe 
until it eventually dies out. But where 
a large field ?s infested, it is generally 
best to seed down to meadow or pas- 
ture for two or three years. This 
method is generally quite successful 
in causing the quack grass roots to 
grow within an inch or two of the sur- 
face. After this has come to pass 
plow up the quack grass infested 
meadow or pasture about the middle of 
July. Plow shallow, just deep enough 
so that the quack grass roots aré 
turned up into the sun. Wait about 
ten days until the plants begin to 
show some signs of green and give @ 
good disking. Repeat the disking ev- 
ery ten days or as often as the quack 
grass begins to grow. Put the field to 
corn the following spring. As a rule 
this method entirely eradicates the 
pest, 
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Building a Grain Stock 


During farmers’ week at the Iowa 
Agricultural College, last winter, a wo- 
man farmer from Missouri told the au- 


dience how she stacked grain. In spite 
of its being her first experience, the 
threshers told her it was the best built 
stack they had ever threshed, and they 
said it would have been as good a year 
from that time as it was then. 

The woman farmer did not make a 
practice of doing much of the actual 
farm work, but when it came to stack- 
ing grain, she could not find a soul who 
had ever stacked any grain, and no one 
was willing to try it. There*was no 
room for the grain in the barn, and it 
was not convenient to thresh it from 
the field that season. She knew noth- 
ing about it herself, so she called on 
the agricultural college for assistance, 
as she had done many times in the 
past. The bulletin which was sent her 
wat studiec very carefully, and after 
its directions had been followed oyt 
with the woman on the stack to guide 
the work, a stack was engineered that 
won very high praise from the men 
who threshed it. 

It is generally considered that only 
experienced stackers are qualified to 
build stacks in which grain can be kept 
perfectiy. Sometimes it is almost im- 
possible to find such a person, and 
many a sacrifice has had to be made 
by threshing direct from the field. The 

fact that a woman who never built a 
stack of grain in her life, and who had 
never seen a stack built, mastered the 
art the first time, should be an induce- 
ment to grain growers to at least try, 
if occasion seems to demand. For the 
benefit of any of our readers who care 
to stack their grain this year, we will 
review the directions as outlined in 
this bulletin, published by the Missouri 
Department of Agriculture, and which, 
when followed, have enabled at least 
one person to prevent a needless sacri- 
fice. ; 

Before going into the details of 
stacking, the publication referred to 
shows how Missauri farmers, in 1914, 
would have reaped a net gain of not 
less than $10,000,000 had they stacked 
their 40,000,000 bushels of wheat. That 
phenomenal increase was due to the 
European war, but there always is a 
period during the flush of the thresh- 
ing season, when speculators fill up, 
buying the grain at the lowest possible 
figure. The wise wheat grower holds 
on to his wheat during this period, and 
he knows that the best and most eco- 
nomical place to hold it is in well-built 
stacks. In these stacks he can thresh 
it at his convenience, and the crop is 
off the ground, so that an early fall 
plowing may be given if desired. 

The directions which enabled this 
woman farmer to direct the construc- 
tion of her wheat stacks are as fol- 
lows: 

“A wheat stack ought to have a bot- 
tom of rails, or a layer of straw or 
damaged hay, as everybody knows. I! 
merely mention it, as this gives us the 
exact start. Make your bottom three 
common steps broad for a rick, and 
not longer than six. For a round stack, 
rails ten feet long make a good bottom, 
leaving the corners exposed. This may 
not seem important, but once you get 
used to it, you get all stacks and ricks 
of a uniform height. 

“If you make no other bottom, place 
four bundles at each corner, grain fac- 
ing outward, three by three steps for a 
stack, or three by five or six steps for 
a rick. (Round stacks are safer for a 
beginner.) Then make a shock in the 
center and continue around, exposing 
not more than two bands on the bot- 
tom, till you have your bottom laid. Be 
sure you get it as you want it, espe- 
cially in a rick, where you must have 
a straight line, for if you have any 
dents in it, your rick will not stand 
well. Have the bottom right, and start 
a little to the right of the lowest place, 
if tiiere is any 

“Place the bundles alternately, but 
not right flat, one on another; they lay 
better. Get on them with your right 
knee, keep the outline straight. Keep 
this up for three or four rounds, put- 
ting as many bundles as may look well 
inside, but not too many. This makes 
your outside hard and solid. Now get 
on your stack with your fork. First 
walk over your stack on the outside. 
You must be able to walk with your 
left foot on the outside band. At least, 
the inside should be straightened out 
and walke@ down. It should appear to 
you lower than the outside if moder- 
ately walked down; does not need to 
be solid, just so it binds. 
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We have today to announce— 
now been delivered to owners. 
quadrupled our daily output. 


for 20,000 more of the present Super-Six. 
for an additional 15,000. 


tion is now 3,500 monthly. 





No Change in Sight 





Our opinion is that a like announcement 
will be made in a year from now. ‘The Super- 
Six invention in one bound, increased motor 
efficiency by 80 percent. From a small light 
Six, which delivered 42 horsepower, it created 
a 76-horsepower motor. And simply by 
ending vibration. 

Stock Super-Sixes, in a hundred tests, have 
out-rivaled all other stock-car performance. 
In speed, in hill-climbing, in quick acceleration 
and endurance, they have done what was 
never done before. 


No man can doubt that the Super-Six 
holds the pinnacle place among motors. And 
there is no higher place in sight. 


After eight months of experience, with 10,- 


of its size. 


shown. 


Hudson Super-Sixes 


Detroit, Mich., July 1, 1916 


That more than ten thousand Hudson Super-Sixes have 
That we have in four months, by tremendous exertion, 


That we have parts and materials, on hand and in process, 
Constantly increas- 
ing demand has just forced us to place contracts on materials 


Thus it is settled that at least 35,000 more of the Hudson 
Super-Six will be built like the present model. 


Each owner feels himself master of the road. 
He knows that in every sort of performance 
his car has out-matched all rivals. 


He knows that he has the smoothest-run- 
ning motor ever built. 


He knows that in ordinary driving he never 
taxes half its capacity. 
life and economy. 


He knows that his motor has shown bound- 
less endurance—such as never before was 
And that he can look forward to 
many years of its perfect present service. 


Watch some of those cars. Talk to the 
men who own them. 
there is any fine car equal to it. 
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The most powerful 








That means long 









Then ask ,yourself if 










000 cars, not one important improvement in 
design suggests itself to our engineering corps. 





Now 135 Per Day 












So the Super-Six will remain as itis. And, 
because of our patents, it will maintain its 
supremacy. 
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Watch the 10,000 
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Watch the 10,000 Super-Sixes now run- 
ning, and judge if you want a car like them. 
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Detroit, Michigan 








Thousands of men in the past few months 
have been forced to take second choice. Most 
of them, we think, now regret it, and will 
always regret that they did not wait. 


Those times are over. 
out 135 Super-Sixes per day. 


Go ask our local dealer, 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
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“After I have a stack this far, I use 


a fork, till the last two or three dozen | or more in soft stuff. Have the out- 


bundles, so I can only give it to you | side solid, and the center filled so it 
this way. binds very well. Then commence 
“Have the pitcher put the bundles | building. Turn the slant side down, 


on the center of the stack, between | and get on a second bundle first round, 


you and him, and you will never have | and on the third layer as you get 
to take your left foot off the outside. | higher. All this time, fill your center 


This is important. In using a fork, 
you will get so you can place the bun- 
dies from a distance, and not get the 
outside solid enough in the bottom 
Keep this up for four or five layers; 
place refuse bundles on the inside fay- 
ers aS you go around Inside butts 
must not overlap too much. After 
every completed round, walk all over 
your stack; see that It is level and 


more by placing one bundle forward 
between the next two, and putting an- 
other one next to you. You will soon 
get so you can bulge and bind any- 
thing that is not too short and dry. 
Bulge from four to six layers. If the 
stack develops soft places, prop, level 
up, fill center, and draw to a head. 
You will not have to do this often, as 
you will Soon learn how tec do better. 
If you have no trouble with your stack, 
don’t invite any. After bulging four to 
six layers, you will, by standing on the 
third bundles, be straight above your 
bottom outline, and, even if the stack 


stays that way. Never begin a layer 
in a low place. Start to the right of it, 
and level up as you complete the round. 
It will hold better, as you have a coun- 
Carry 





ter-weight on the outer side. 





your stack up perpendicularly six feet | 








would stand, it is time to draw to a top 
—else it would get too high. 

“Be sure your stack is level or even 
in outline. Fill in extra in center, and 
don’t leave any low places. I get a 
stack at this stage so that a little extra 
would make it turn a common rain. 
Now start to draw your stack to a top 
by putting the slant side of the bundles 
upward. This is generally the off side 
of the knot, and has a better face. Do 
not put out too far at first drop. Push 
out a little if needed; it all goes at 
one move. Always cover half the stack 
as you go, or at least three layers of 
bundles. Place both layers next out- 
side, shingle fashion. The stack will 
not seem so easy, and the water must 
get on the outside of the bundles, and 
can not run in like a valley. 

“On a stack like this, you never step 
in a hole. After you start to draw toa 
top, place your bundles straight, lay 
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as above stated, stay on the third layer, 
as the outside does not need to be so 
solid. It will get solid by settling and 
rain, the inside being solid and the 
bottom on outside solid, so as to make 
an even setting and be sheltered by 
the bulge. If you study this over, you 
will see that it can not take water, 
and the reason for building it just this 
way. 

“T have a medium long-handled fork, | 
and by placing the fork prongs, turned | 
downward, on the edge of outside bun- 
dles, and standing on the third bundle 
toward the center, holding the fork in 
the left hand, arm at full length down 
and outward, and the butt end of the 
handle in the right hand at the right 
shoulder, I have an ever-ready gauge 
that enables me to draw every stack or 
rick back, or to a top, as evenly as a 


roof, one like another in height and | 


shape. I am five feet ten inches high, 
and left-handed; a right-handed man 
must go from right to left, if he wants 
to use a fork. If your first stack does 
not have pitch enough, pull out one 
layer of bundles below the bulge. Have 
your boys, fork in hand, get on the 
bulge and walk all around the stack. 
This will make the buttes slant down. 

“One can learn this thing easier if 
he has a good, but awfully rough boss, 
as I had, but anyone can learn if he 
tries and perseveres. 

“I never have a bundle passer, and 
have never yet had a pitcher complain 
about his job. Have often had pitch- 
ers change off in an effort to get close 
to me, but have never yet been the 
first one to give out. You see, by 
using a fork, I am up high, away from 
the bundles, and don’t feel the heat so 
much. 

“TI tie the top or cap bundles down, 
and on ricks tie three cross strings 
over the top on every cap. It is best 
to save cap bundles for this. A rick 
is much easier to finish, if the weather 
permits and other things are equal. 
Leave the stacks, when not more than 
half a load is needed to finish, to settle 
for a day or so. It may be a big help 
to all.” 





When to Bale Hay 


An Illinois correspondent writes that 
he wishes to bale some clover hay as 
soon as possible., The problem is how 
long should the hay be left in the stack 
or mow, to go thru the sweat before 
baling. 

Under ordinary conditions, it takes 
hay from three weeks to six weeks to 
zo thru the sweat, but, of course, much 
depends on the wetness of the hay at 
the time it is put in the stack, as well 
as on the weather after stacking. Hay 
may be baled at any time after it has 
gone thru the sweat, altho many peo- 
ple wait till cool weather. In the arid 


west, alfalfa is often baled directly | 


from the windrow. Sweating, of course, 
takes place in the bales, but under arid 
conditions such sweating generally 
causes very little loss. 


Shrinkage of Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago, I wrote to Wallaces’ 
l’armer about the weight of hay in the 
stack and bay. This included alfalfa, 
which, when thoroly dry, may weigh 
out six pounds to the cubic foot in the 
bottom of a very deep bay or stack, 
after a long time of settling. Perfectly 
dry stacks, fully settled, will not usu- 
ally weigh out more than five pounds 
to the foot, if put up with a derrick or 
other stacking outfit, while hand- 
pitched, settled stacks will require 
fully an eight-foot cube for a ton, or 
will weigh about four pounds to the 
cubie foot. 

When a stack of alfalfais first built, 
in the condition as green and sappy as 
it is usually put up, it will weigh as 
heavy per cubic foot as it does after 
thoroly dried and settled. Many stacks 
lose more than a third of their weight 
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Pick the Size 


to Fit Your 


HESE six sizes of Avery Trace 

tors make Tractor Farming a 

success on any size farm—large, 
medium or small. Avery Tractors 
are built in sizes for pulling any num- 
ber from two to ten plows. You can 
get an Avery Tractor in the size that 
exactly fits yoursize farm. The Avery 
fine of Tractors in six sizes, Plows in 
six sizes and Separators in seven sizes, 
gives you the opportunity of selecting 
a complete Plowing or Threshing 
Outfit in a size to exactly fit your 
needs, from the most complete and 
up-to-date line of Power Farming 
and Threshing Machinery built. 


No Other Outfits Have 
Met Such Tests 


Avery Tractors and Plows have been entered 
in every important Contest and Demonstra- 
tionever held. Avery’s are the only make 
entered in every Winnipeg Motor and Plow 
Contest. They were introduced by being 
sold on approval. Proven successful by 

% thousands of owners. They have been put 


to the hardest tests known and have 

: proved by every kind of test known 

i: that they are successful 
peat 


EE \ 


hines. 
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4.P. Tractor 
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Size Farm 


HE five larger size Avery Trace 

tors shown here have exactly the 

same design. Here are six spe- 
cial reasons for their success: Slow 
speed — opposed tractor motors; 
renewable inner cylinder walls; twoe 
speed, double-drive transmissions; 
sliding frames which eliminate the 
intermediate gears; no pumpsor fan; 
double carburetors for burning either 
kerosene or gasoline. Avery Plows 
are the original ‘‘Self-Lift.”” Avery 
Threshers have made the best proven 
grain saving records threshing on 
Canvas ever made, 


Sold at Low Prices 


Avery Tractors are sold at these low prices: 
§-10 h. p. $365 cash; 8-16 h. p. $795 cash; 12-25 
95; 18-36 h. p. $1775; 25-50 h. p. $2190: 
h. p. $2625, All built and backed by an 
established company owning a large factory and 
many branch houses, which insure your getting well- 
built machines and Rrompt and permanent service 
after you get them. rite for latest free complete 
Avery Tractor, Plow and Thresher Catalog and 
Get the Facts about Tractor Farming, 
‘hreshing, Building, etc., with an 
Avery Outfit, 
AVERY COMPANY 
1228 fowa Street 
Peoria, Uilinols 





All six sizes of Avery Tractors will be shown at all eight of the National Tractor Demonstrations. 
See them there and pick the size to fit your size farm. Stop at the Avery Bull Dog Tent 








by later drying out. Where it is built 
of very green hay, the first few hours 
will show most of the settling. 


When alfalfa is quite dry at stacking | 


time—which we try to avoid—I be- | 


lieve the same rules we apply to other | 


hay would come into play, and a sixty 
to ninety-day settle is supposed to 
mean thoroly settled; but that, of 
course, is not quite true. Sometimes 
we err in stacking alfalfa too green, 
or else a few days of rainy or damp 
weather causes it to “stack burn,” and 
thus produce “tobacco” alfalfa. In this 
case, it weighs a trifle more, as the 








settling pretty thoroly mats it to- 
gether. 

The kind of stacks we put up with a 
field stacking outfit, and such as per- 
haps comprise a full two-thirds of the 
alfalfa hay crop, will be built in a 
quarter to a half day, and will be from 
eighteen to twenty-five feet high when 
completed; but when thoroly settled 
will be less than two-thirds as high. 
It takes a very high stack, on a foun- 
dation of 14x18 feet, to weigh out eight 
tons at Christmas time; more of them 
will run from six to seven tons. 


I do not know whether this will an- | 


swer your query in your issue of June 
30th; but it is the best answer I can 
give; and, in a way, I suppose I have 
had greater experience than most of 
your readers. 
E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 
Nebraska. 


Soy Beans in Kansas 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When in doubt as to the best catch 
crop, sow soy beans. It isn’t too late 
yet. Last year we sowed a crop the 
25th of July and it made an excellent 
yield. A light frost will not kill soy 
beans. In fact, it takes quite a large 
one to affect the crop, if planted in the 
corn: rows where the plants can be 
sheltered by the broad overhanging 
corn leaves. Sown in with corn, the 
beans will afford an excellent mulch 
and besides conserving the moisture, 


will keep the ground from washing. | 


We have a tract of rolling land which 
is subject to washing. When the crop 
rotation scheme calls for corn, soy 
beans are drilled in between the rows 
after the corn is laid by. The stalks 
are cut off the ground and the beans 
utilized as hay. Some years, the catch 
crop is pastured with the stalks. It 
answers the purpose excellently. Hogs 
take a fancy to the crop, too. Soy 
beans ave also good as a green mae- 
nure. We sow onc bushel and a half 


to the acre. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Gardner, Kan, 
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O BUILD THAT MEDUSA SILO 


Once you get started it doesn’t take long to build a concrete 
silo—and after it is finished you know it is there for good. 
Medusa silos last forever and are everlastingly good looking. 


Medusa Waterproofing 


mixed with the cement makes the concrete watertight. It pre- 
vents the juices—so necessary in keeping the fodder green— 


from leaking out. It keeps outside moisture from coming in. A 
Medusa Waterproofed silo practically pays for itself in savings 


in a year’s time. 
that never wears out. 


It is the weather-proof, frost-proof silo 


Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cement 


has the Medusa Waterproofing already mixed with the cement. 


(Gray or White) 
It not 


only makes concrete watertight but prevents cracks, discolorations, etc. 
The Medusa Waterproofed Cements are superior to a simple mixture 
of concrete and waterproofing, because they are ground together in the 
proper proportions to insure perfect results. 


Use Medusa White for Facings of all Sorts 


It is stainless, hard setting and strong. 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Write today for our booklets 
showing how you can use 
Medusa products to advan- 
tage. 





Room J-9 
Engineers’ Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa, 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 











— 
Picnic Season 

Recently we boarded a train two 
hours before time for leaving, and 
were sleeping soundly when we were 
prodded wide awake by the sound of 
a band—half a dozen bands, it seemed 
—tooting and blowing and drumming: 
“I’m Going Back to Dixie.” 

Peering out of the window, we saw 
hundreds of colored people, in holiday 
attire, surging down the track, carry- 
ing white-covered picnic baskets. A 
train of four empty coaches pulled in 
between us and the track, and the joy- 
seekers began piling in. To see them 
laughing and jostling, scrambling for 
seats, shedding coats and hats, and 
carefully stowing away lunch baskets, 
was like watching a moving picture 
reel. Big and little, fat and thin, the 
people poured in, and hurried thru the 
car, searching for seats, much as a 
line of busy ants scurry off. 

The band was still thrumming, the 
people still moving from crowded plat- 
form into crowded coaches, as our 
train drew out. Someone asked the 
porter what the occasion was: 

“The colored K. of P.’s, sir,” he an- 
swered, proudly; “going to the city on 
an excursion.” 

That was at midnight, the city was 
four hours off; they had only day 
coaches in which to spend the balance 
of the night; but those folks were set- 
ting out for a good time, and, undoubt- 
edly, they had it, for expecting to have 
fun is half the fun 

As we bumped along towards home, 
we wondered why it is that we so sel- 
dom excursions of farmers’ fam1- 
lies. There is, at Ames and other pub- 
lic institutions, an occasional! picnic of 
farmers; but rarely does a neighbor- 
hood of farmers go in a body to see 
these institutions for which their mon- 
ey helps to pay. We woutd all go of- 
tener, and to our advantage, if we 
knew more about them. Why not con- 
sider a study of our public institutions 
in the club this coming year? There 
are lots of good times going on which 
we are not sharing. 


Multiplying Hardy Phlox 

In the catalog of the National Flow- 
er Show, Maurice Fuld gives a most 
entertaining paper on “The Garden to 
Enjoy.” A statement made therein by 
Mr. Fuld was so unusual, and: promised 
to be of such value to lovers of phlox, 
that we wrote, asking for permission 
to republish it in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
This permission Mr. Fuld very kindly 
gave, and we have pleasure in publish- 
ing it in this issue. 

“Do you love the hardy phloxes? 
Yes, you say, and sb I want to show 
you a way by which you can increase 
a variety at least a hundredfold in a 
season, from a single clump in your 
garden, without sacrificing the clump. 
Go to your garden next October, lift 
the clump which you wish to increase, 
wash every bit of soil from its roots, 
and cut off the long, hair-like roots to 
within an inch of the growing crown. 
Then set the old plant back in the 
ground, and it will never know that it 
has been lifted. Next year, it will 
produce the same results as in the 
past. 

“On a board, place the roots which 
have been cut from the old plant, and 
cut them up like noodles, in pieces 
about two inches long. Then prepare 
your cold frame, rake and smooth it. 
Upon the surface sow thickly the cut- 
up rootlets, and cover them with an 
inch of pure building sand. When 
freezing weather approaches, cover the 
sand with dry leaves complete to the 
sash, place the sash on the frame, and 
then forget it all until the next March. 
At that time, remove the leaves, but 
retain the sash, and water the sand 
gently every morning. It will not be 
long before that sand is alive with 
young phlox plants, which will soon 
form a perfect green carpet. Just as 
soon as the sun becomes stronger, re- 
move the sash during the day, but re- 
place it in the evening. About May Ist, 
carefully lift the young plants and set 
them out in the garden, in straight 
rows, about a foot apart, and about the 
middle of July, every plant will be in 


see 








bloom, but only about fifteen inches 
high. The plants will continue to bloom 
right thru until fall. Then they should 
be lifted and placed in their permanent 
location. The following year, these 
plants will produce from four to eight 
healthy shoots, growing to their nat- 
ural height, and at no other time can 
one see more luxuriant or neaithy 
plants. And, what is more important, 
every plant will be an exact reproduc- 
tion of its parent. In a single season, 
you have produced more plants than 
you know what to do with, and so you 
have an excellent opportunity of mak- 
ing some of your friends happy. 

“Now, would you like to increase 
some of your choicer Oriental poppies 
in your garden? I know you will say 
yes. Well, here is the story: 

“Directly after your plant has ceased 
blooming, in July, lift it carefully, so 
as to bring to the surface all of its 
roots. They are quite different from 
those of the phloxes, as they are fleshy 


and more like young horseradish. Cut 
these roots in lengths of about two 
inches, up to within an inch of the 


heavy carrot-like root, and plant these 





pieces directly in the spots where you 
wish the poppies to grow, about two | 
inches below the surface. By Septem- 
ber you will enjoy a healthy oes | 
above the ground wherever you have ! 
planted a piece of root, and the fol- | 
lowing spring you will have the finest 
crop of flowers. And, mind you, you 
need not sacrifice the old plant, either; 
for, set back into the ground after the 
thin roots have been removed, it will 
live on, and replenish the part which 
you have removed. 

“Exactly the same operation can be 
performed with the lovely anchusa. A 
single plant of each of the foregoing 
should produce an increase of from ten 
to twenty-five of a kind.” 


| 

Bn Effective Iceless Refrigerator | 
The accompanying illustration shows 

a home-made iceless refrigerator, or 
milk cooler. This consists of a wooden 
frame, covered with canton flannel or 
similar material. It is desirable that 
the frame be screened, altho this is not 
absolutely necessary. Wicks made of 
the same material as the covering rest 
in a pan of water on top of the refrig- 
erator, allowing the water to seep 
down the sides. When evaporation 
takes place, the heat is taken from the 























inside, with a consequent lowering of 
the temperature. On hot, dry days, a 
temperature of 50 degrees can be ob- 
tained in this refrigerator. The fol- 
lowing description will aid in the con- 
struction of this device: 

Make a screened case 3% feet high, 
with the other dimensions 12x15 inch- 
es. If a solid top is used, simply place 
the water pan on this. Otherwise fit 
the pan closely into the opening of the 
top frame, and support it by 1-inch 
cleats fastened to the inside of the 
frame. Place two movable shelves in 
the trame, 12 to 15 inches apart. Use 
a biscuit pan, 12 inches square, on the 
top to hold the water, and where the 
refrigerator is to be used indoors, have 
the whole thing standing in a large 





pan, to catch any drip. The pans and 
case may be painted white, allowed to 





dry, and then enameled. A covering of 
white canton flannel should be made 
to fit the frame. 

Have the smooth side out, and but- 
ton the covering onto the frame with 
buggy curtain hooks and eyes, ar- 
ranged so that the door may be opened 
without unfastening these hooks. This 


can easily be done by putting one row | 


of hooks on the edge of the door near 
the latch, and the other just opposite 
the opening, with the hem on each side 
extended far enough to cover the crack 
at the edge of the door, so as to keep 
out the warm outside air and retain 
the cooled air. This dress or covering 
will have to be hooked around the top 
edge also. Two double strips one-half 
the width of each side should be sewed 
on the top of each side and allowed to 
extend over about 2% or 3 inches in 
the pan of water. The bottom of the 
covering should extend to the lower 
edge. 

Place the refrigerator in a shady 
place where air will circulate around 
it freely. If buttons and buttonholes 
are used on the canton flannel, instead 
of buggy hooks, the cost should not ex- 
ceed 85 cents.—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


A Year Book of 1878 


The Oxford Farmers’ Club, Oxford, 
Ohio, was organized in 1874, and is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, club in the 
state. The preamble to the constitution 
of the club reads: 

“Desirous of promoting good fellowship 
and neighborly feeling; of securing our 
mutual improvement in mind and morals; 
of seeking the best methods in husban- 
dry and housewifery; and helping on that 
good time ‘when our garners shall be 
full, affording all manner of store, and 
our sons shall be as plants grown up in 
their youth, and our daughters may be 
as corner stones polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace,’ we, the undersigned, 
do form ourselves into an association 
known as The Oxford Farmers’ Club.” 

Through the courtesy of Mr. B. H. 
Brown, «a charter member, we recently 
had the privilege of looking over the year 
books of this club from 1878 to 1916. We 
think our readers will find the following 
extracts from the year book of 1878 in- 
teresting and helpful. The program for 
this year was: 

January— Debate: “Should a Farmer 
Engage in Speculation or Any Other Out- 
side business?” 


February —‘‘Care of Stock.” 





March-—‘‘hKitchen Garden.” 

April—‘‘Fruit Culture.” 

May-~“‘Corn.” 

June— Cooking.” 

July—Debate: “Shall We Feed the 
Tramp, and Shall the Government Find 
IXmployment for the Unemployed?” 

August—‘Will it Pay Best to Feed All 


Our Produce? Shall we Feed Swine, Cat- 
tle or Sheep, or Some of Kach, and What 
Proportion of Lach?” 

September—*‘Farm 
iences.”’ 

October—‘‘Forest Preservation and Cul- 
ture.” 

November—“‘Anniversary. 
say. Election of Officers.”’ 

December—Debate: ‘Shall Dog Keep- 
ers be Taxed to Pay Dog Damages?” 

‘Hours of meeting: From May to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, 2:00 p. m. From Octo- 
ber to April, 10:00 a, m. 

“An outline of each topic is to be pre- 
sented a month in advance of the discus- 
sion, and the president will assign a sub- 
division to one or more of the club for 
their presentation at the next meeting. 
We hope thus to secure a more thoro 
canvassing and avoid monotony and 
sameness aS must occur when each mem- 
ber undertakes to discuss the entire sub- 


and Home Conven- 


Historic Es- 


ject. Kach member is expected to make 
special research and preparation on the 
part assigned to him or her and other 


members are at liberty to make inquiries 
or suggestions or to present different 
viewpoints from those of the leader.”’ 

The outline leaf for February gives the 
following sub-divisions on the care of 
stock: 

(a) Duty 
comfortable. 
beets, ete. 


and profit of making stock 
Kinds of feed, value of 


(b) Houses, sheds and fittings. Meth- 
ods and kinds of bedding. Keeping stock 
clean, 

(b) Care of horses, raising colts, 
stabling, bedding, feed and _ cleaning. 
Pasturing when worked. 

(d) Care of stock cattle, care of cows 


and calves, how many profitable, how to 
keep up flow of milk, when to have a 
cow fresh, most profitable feed. 

(e) Hogs; best time to farrow, best time 
to breed, care of brood sows, feeding 
floors, houses and stys. Feed: corn, oats, 
clover, salt, ashes, etc. Weaning and 
feeding pigs. 

(f) Sheep; how to keep in best condi- 
tion as to growth, flesh and wool. Lamb- 
ing time, weaning, snuffles, tick. 

The outline leaf for September takes up 
farm and home conveniences: 

(a) Barn, granary, stables, fixtures, 








(b) Piggery, 
house, coop, etc. 

(c) Implements; 
wagon beds. 

(d) Wool house, work shop; gates and 
fastenings. 

(e) Kitchen arrangement and appli- 
ances; dining room. 

(f Wash room, furnace, pantry. 

(g) Cellar; shelves; bins, etc. 

(h) Wood and coal house; 
drains.” 

By using this monthly outline it would 
seem that no one could make the excuse 
of “not prepared,’”’ and the subject would 


portable and fixed; hen 


fruit boxes; handling 


pump and 


be more clearly and definitely covered 
than would be _ possible without such 
guidance. Some club members who claim 
they cannot get up and make a speech 


will talk about one point of a topic. As 
to the discussions, the by-laws provide: 
“Members may not occupy more than ten 
minutes on the essay or discussion, and 
shall so confine themselves to the topics 
of husbandry and housewifery as to 
wholly avoid vexed questions of politics 
and theology.” 

On refreshments the by-laws say: “The 
refreshments shall be plain and simple, 
limited to the products of the farm, ex- 
cepting the beverages and condiments.” 

Membership in the Oxford Farmers’ 
Club is limited to thirteen families. 

The February, 1914, program was: Pa- 
per—‘‘The New Agricultural Commission.” 

Domestic Economy—‘‘The Medicinal and 
Food Value of Fruit.” 

Roll Call—‘‘Helpful Discoveries.” 

“Inspection of Farm Stock.” 

The discussion covered the one topic of 


clover‘ ‘“‘Theatment of Soil; When to 
Sow; Which Variety Best; Best Way to 
Start; How to Dispose of Crop.” 

When we asked Mr. Brown how the 


men liked to listen to the domestic econ- 
omy discussions, he said laughingly: “We 
like to listen to the ladies, and they like 
to listen to us.”’ 








| Fashion Department 





The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a “Fashion 
Quarterly” jilustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be matied to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns. ‘“‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 











in sizes 
Long or 


Waist—Cut 
measure. 
short sleeves may be used. 


No. 7871—Ladies’ 
34 to 40 inches bust 





No. 7! Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores and closes at the front. 

No. 7867—Children’s Apron—Cut in sizes 
2 to 14 years. The apron may be made 
with or without the sleeves and body and 
sleeve section are in one. 

No. 7901—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 12 years. The dress closes at the 
front and may have long or short sleeves. 

No. 7896-—-Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Body 
and sleeve sections are in one. 
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( Che Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
ee duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Christian Love 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 6, 1916. I Corinthians, 13.) 


“If I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, but have not love, I am 
become sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal. (2) And if I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and 
all knowledge; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. (3) And if I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I give my body to be burned, 
but have not love, it profiteth me noth- 
ing. (4) Love suffereth long, and is 
kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, (5) doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its 
own, is not provoked, taketh not ac- 
count of evil; (6) rejoiceth not in un- 
righteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; (7) beareth all things, believ- 
eth all things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things. (8) Love never faileth; 
but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall be done away; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall be done 
away. (9) For we know in part, and 
we prophesy in part; (10) but when 
that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away. 
(11) When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I felt as a child, I thought as 
child: now that I have become a man, 
I have put away childish things. (12) 
For now we see in a mirror, darkly; 
but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know fully, even 
as also I was fully known. (13) But 
now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; and the greatest of these is 
love.” 

The keynote in this lesson is the 
word here translated “love,” but in the 
old version “charity” This charity, 
however, is not our charity, either in 


the sense-of overlooking faults or of 
viving alms to the needy; nor does it 
correspond entirely with our word 
love. The word here translated love, 
and in the old version charity, has a 
peculiar history. The pagan world did 
not have the word, because they did 
not have the idea. Hence this word 
does not appear in classic Greek for 
the simple reason that it conveys a 


purely Christian idea. The Greek lan- 
guage had the verb from which it was 
derived, but employed it in a much 
lower sense than that in which it was 
employed by Jesus and His apostles. 
The noun form was not used by any of 
the profane or classic writers, and was 
apparently coined by the Septuagint 
translators, or the seventy learned men 
who translated the Old Testament into 
Greek in Alexandria, Egypt, the center 
of learning of the then known world. 
They used this newly coined word to 
translate a number of passages occur- 
ring particularly in the Song of Solo- 
mon and the prophecy of Isaiah. 

In New Testament usage, the verb on 
the lips of the Savior and His apostle, 
as did many other Greek words, took 
on new and higher meaning, while the 
word “ag-a-pe” became the distinctive 
symbol of Christian life—active, ener- 
getic life in the believer. 

What, then, is the meaning of this 
word for which charity and love are 
but insufficient synonyms? Briefly, it 
means love in its fullest and widest 
sense—lose in its most intense form— 
and is used in the New Testament to 
represent three distinct but closely re- 
lated things. First, the relation always 
existing between the Father and the 
Son—the feelings, in other words, 
M hich they entertain towards each 
other, as in John, 15:10, 17:26; second, 
the redeeming love of God in Christ, 


John, 3:16, and other pasages too nu- 
CPO to mentian; third, the distinc- 
tive character of the Christian life in 


its relation to others, whether believ- 
ers or unbelievers (I Thessalonians, 
4:9); that is, love not as an emotion, 
but aS an expression of a fixed and de- 
termined will, a fixed habit of life; love 
to man as bearing the likeness of a 
common Father and redeemed by a 
common Savior. Thus it becomes not 





merely the queen of all Christian 
graces, but the bond which links them 
all together. Paul defines it not in 
words, but in its effect upon the daily 
life of the Christians ({I Corinthians, 
13:4-7), of which more hereafter. 


To get the full meaning of the lesson 
we must consider it in connection with 
the chapters which precede and follow, 
and thus see why such tremendous em- 
phasis was placed on this word in this 
connection. When this epistle was 
written, the Corinthian church was in 
a very low moral state, as we should 
judge morals, while at the same time 
Corinth was a center of that tremen- 
dous mental and spirtual activity which 
everywhere in the time of the apostles 
followed the outpouring of the Spirit. 
The Spirit of God can not come in con- 
tact with the minds of men without 
producing this mental and moral activ- 
ity, whether it be manifested in har- 
mony with the teachings of the Spirit, 
or in hostility to the same. 


What Job said of old is true: “There 
is a spirit in man; and the breath of 
the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing;” that is, man is a being capable of 
being uplifted, enlightened and stimu- 
lated by the Spirit of the Almighty. 
The members of this church at Corinth 
were proud of these spiritual gifts, the 
gifts of healing, working miracles, 
speaking with tongues, interpretation, 
prophesying, teaching. They were 
clamoring, as is evident by I Corinth- 
ians 14, for the opportunity of exercis- 
ing these gifts in their church meet- 
ings. They were, besides, envious of 
the gifts of each other. Paul tells them 
of the unity of the body of Christ, and 
the necessity of the diversity of gifts 
like the necessity of the diversity of 
members in the human body; that is, 
gifts were given for mutual helpful- 
ness; but, he adds, you forget that in 
and of yourselves, and without the 
spirit of love which sanctifies them, 
they are of little or no value. 

Then in the lesson, in effect, he says: 
No matter how eloquent you may be, 
without this spirit of love you are as 
sounding brass and nothing else (I Co- 
rinthians, 13:1). No matter how emi- 
nent a prophet you may be, or how 
skilled in the understanding or unrav- 
eling of mysteries, secret things, nor 
how much you think you know, or even 
if you have faith that you can do im- 
possible things, and do not have this 
spirit of love as a guiding principle, 
you are nothing (I Corinthians, 13:2). 
No matter how beneficent you may be, 
even if you bestow all your goods on 
the poor; no matter how earnest and 
self-sacrificing you may be, even tho 
you went to the stake for your convic- 
tions, if you do not have love, it will 
profit you nothing whatever (I Corin- 
thians, 13:3). 

Then follow Paul’s definitions of love 
—not in the terms of the grammarian, 
the theologian, the school teacher—but 
by describing the effects on human 
character, much as Jesus defined in 
the Beatitudes, or the first sixteen 
verses of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the character of the citizens of the 
kingdom He declared it to be His mis- 
sion to establish. The man in whom 
faith reigns is long-suffering, and yet 
maintains his sweetness of spirit and 
good-will toward men. He endures 
sickness, toil, privations, persecutions, 
for a long time, and yet does not lose 
confidence in man, nor cease to hope 
for the best, nor does he return evil 
for evil. 

In this, the Corinthians manifestly 
had failed, for, instead of resorting to 
arbitration in the church, they had en- 
gaged in brawls and disputes, and car- 
ried them for adjustment before the 
heathen courts (I Corinthians, 6:6-8). 
Again, the man in whom love rules en- 
vieth not the gifts which God hath be- 
stowed on another; but, on the other 
hand, he makes the best of his own, 
and in this the Corinthians had lament- 
ably failed. (Read I Corinthians, 14.) 
The man in whom love rules speaks no 
vauntings, throws out no words of 
boasting or taunting, nor is he puffed 
up with the self-conceit of supposed 
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A pretty patent leather pump with an 
ivory colored welt sole and low rubber heel. 
This model is built especially for the growing 
girl. It has grace and beauty, and will assist 
in developing the foot inthe proper manner. 
The fashionable young miss will find real 
style in this exclusive pattern. 


Send us your name for our 
booklet on correct footwear 
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knewledge. Knowledge, said Paul, the 
kind of knowledge you Corinthians are 
talking about, puffeth up; charity 
buildeth up, edifieth (I Corinthians, 
13:4). 

Nor does the man in whom love rules 
do unseemly things. He is a gentleman, 
a Christian gentleman, who would not 
knowingly do a discourteous act, nor 
does he seek first, last and all the time 
his own interests, to the disadvantage 
of his brother. Nor is he easily pro- 
voked, not giving away to anger even 
under severe provocation. Nor does 
he readily assume the existence or 
practice of evil in another until it is 
clearly proven; nor when evil is dis- 
covered does he rejoice over that dis- 
covery, feeling that he is compliment- 
ed by the discovery of evil in another, 
but he rejoices when the truth, what- 
ever it may be, is clearly revealed (I 
Corinthians, 13:6). 

The man in whom love rules bears 
all things, that is, endures or bears 
with human weakness. He furthermore 
believes all things; that is, as we un- 
derstand it, does not believe every- 
thing he hears, but has confidence in 
man so long, as in the judgment of 
charity, there is any ground for confi- 
dence. Besides, he does all this in a 
hopeful spirit. He becomes of neces- 
sity a splendid optimist, looking on the 
bright side of things as becomes the 
man who knows that he is living in 
God’s world, under His righteous gov- 
ernment, under His constant protec- 
tion, and, while hoping for the best 
and looking for it, endures manfully 
whatever comes (I Corinthians, 13:7). 

What a magnificent man Paul must 
have been, who could write in this 
lofty strain to a Christian church that 
had denied his authority, ridiculed his 
personal appearance, claimed that he 
was not one of the original twelve, 
hence an underling among the apostles, 
and had violated to a greater or less 
extent every law of life which he had 
taught. Love reigned, indeed, in him, 
for he could see beneath all this folly, 
self-conceit, quarrelsomeness and open 
sin, the dim outlines of the fruit of 
the Spirit. 

Having thus shown the pre-eminence 
of love and defined it, he contrasts it 
with the temporary gifts of the Spirit, 





of which they were so vain and proud. 
The time will come, he says in effect, 
when there will be no longer need for 
gifts of prophecy, no longer need of 
speaking with tongues, no longer @ 
place for that knowledge of which you 
are so proud, and of which you boast 
yourselves. It will be sifted to the bot- 
tom and will come to naught. she 
knowledge that any of us have is im- 
perfect, the teaching of it more imper- 
fect sfill. When the fullness of perfec- 
tion comes, and come it will, these im- 
perfect things will all pass away. We 
are as little children, doing childish 
things. When we are men grown, we 
will, or at least should, put them away. 
The best of us now see but the dim 
outline of things as reflected as in a 
mirror of polished steel. The time is 
coming when we shall all see God face 
to face and know even as we are known 
—know Him as He knows us. 

There are, however, three things 
which will abide after all these tempo- 
rary gifts pass away: these are faith, 
or confidence in God, trust in Jesus of 
Nazareth, confidence in our fellowmen, 
the confidence toward all these that 
gives us life, makes us strong, wise, 
and prudent. There also will abide 
hope, the anchor of the soul, an anchor 
sure and steadfast, that entereth in be- 
hind the veil whither the forerunner has 
before us entered, and there will also 
abide love, which is the great, all-em- 
bracing bond which binds all together. 
The greatest of these is love. 





HAND WORK BAD ENOUGH. 

A boy was asked by his mother to go to 
the country with her, but the boy refused. 
All the coaxing and pleading was of no 
avail. When his father came home that 
evening he was told by his wife that the 
boy refused to go to the country. 

“Did you ask him why he didn’t want to 
go?” asked the father. 

“No,” said the mother; “I didn’t think 
I will go up to Johnny and ask 
him.” 

Then the mother went up to Johnny and 
said: 

“Johnny, why don’t you want to go to 
the country?” 

“Well,” answered Johnny; “they have 
thrashing machines out there, and it's 
bad enough here when you do it by hand.” 
—Boston Globe. 
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ILVER’S “OHIO” asks no 


quarter in filling the highest silo. It 
sends the silage over the top thru a 10- 

inch blower pipe with ease. George Stokely, 
Newport, Tenn., writes: ‘“The ‘Ohio’ filled our 
20x71}4 silo full and two feet above the top under the 
most severe conditions. Handles the crushed corn cobs 
@ and shucks faster than rated capacity—by far the fastest 
machine we have ever owned.’’ J. V. Denney, Morrill- 

ton, Mo., writes: ‘‘My silo is 65 feet high (the highest 
in Missouri), but this65 feet to overcome was no work for 
the ‘Ohio.’ I am sure it will pyt it over a 100-foot silo.’’ 


Trimble Bros., of Trimble, Ill., write: ‘‘Our silo is 63 
feet high, and we would have built it 75 feet had we 
known how easy the ‘Ohio’ put the ensilage over.’’ 


And there are many others whose records we could give. 
But this simply shows only one good feature of the 
*‘Ohio’’—the pioneer silo filler. There are many more. 
This machine has a wonderful record. Backed by sixty- 
two years of manufacturing experience. The conceded 
leader eve here. Used by the leading agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations the world over. Con- 
stant improvement year after year has made it a giant 
of simplicity, strength and capacity. 


Silvers Ohio’ 
The Logical Sifo Filler. 


One of the most important points in the ‘‘Ohio’’ is the 
way it gives you defler silage. Silage cut to a mold-proof 
semi-pulp—so uniform that it packs air-tight in the silo 
—properly mixed with the sugar from the cornstalk— 
goes through the right fermenting process, 


This is a big advantage for dairymen and stock raisers. 
“‘Silverizing your silage’’ gives your stock all of the 
good food value of the corn. Let us refer you to well 
known breeders—owners of world record cows, who 
insist upon having their silage cut by the ‘‘Ohio’’ year 
after year—would have nothing else. 


The secret of Silverizing your silage is in the uniform short-length 
cut made possible by the “Ohio” knives (usually set at half inch). 
The knives are the sturdy cylinder type with positive heavy bear- 
ings at doth ends. Youcanset them at a short, finecut and they 
mever vary. Cannot spring away from the cutter-bar. No shreds 
nor long leaves can get by them into the silo and form air pockets. 
Result—you get a fine, evenly-cut product, still further reduced to 
a semi-pulp by fan paddles—it packs solidly like a snowball, ex- 
pels all the air, releases all the silage juices to ferment properly, 
and retains its full food value, preserved perfectly until ready to 
feed. But there are many other big features on the “Ohio.’’ Write 
us a letter and let us tell you about them. 


Send for Catalog and Booklet on 
“Silverized Silage” 


“Silverized Silage” is the kind of feed you want to give your stock. 
Get all of the food value out of yourcrop. Make the investment in 
your silo pay you the biggest possible dividends. If you hire a man 
to fill your silo for you, hire the man who operates Silver's “Ohio.” 
He can do better work—give you better-cut silage—and more of it 
in a day’s time. 


Silver's “Ohio” is made in seven popular sizes to fit 
the needs of any farm. For4h.p. gas up to big steam 
tractors. Capacity 40 to 300 tons a day. Write today. 


The Silver Mig. Co. 


308 Broadway 
Ohi 
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New Edition, 264 pages. Gives you the facts on silage feeding—how to 
build silos of any kind— home made, wood stave, pit, brick, tile, 
3 cement, concrete silos, all modifications. It also tells what you want 
to know about silage crops. Send 10 cents. coin or stamps. 
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Spring Pig Rations 

An lilinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have seventy-five head of shotes, 
farrowed in early March, which I wish 
to dispose of by the middle of October. 
They were not slopped until the last 
few weeks. I have weaned them and 
have bred their dams. These pigs are 
drinking a slop containing about three 
and two-thirds gallons of shorts and 


| one-third of a gallon of oil meal. They 


have free access to a self-feeder of 
shelled corn, and are running on twen- 
ty-five acres of good blue grass and 
white clover pasture. The self-feeder 
is arranged at one end for special feeds 
—such as tankage, charcoal, copperas, 
etc. Do you think it advisable to feed 
tankage at this time of year, at $2.60 
per cwt.? I also wish to make a strong 
fight against worms. Would you ad- 
vise using commercial copperas, at 
$1.50 per cwt.? How would you use it? 
These pigs will average fifty pounds. 
Do you think there is any danger of 
them eating too much corn, so that 
they will stop growing and fatten too 
mueh? I have plenty of oats, and can 
buy corn at 55 cents a bushel, and 


| wheat middlings at $1.65 per cwt. The 


shotes are of a good, rangy type, and 
are doing very well so far.” 

We certainly advise feeding tankage 
to these shotes, even tho it costs as 
much as $3 per cwt. Every effort 
should be made to bring them along as 
fast as possible for the early October 
market. There is a chance that every 
day lost will mean a loss of 10 cents 
per cwt. in selling price. Iowa experi- 
ments indicate that by feeding tankage 
it is possible to make considerably 
more rapid gains than with any other 
supplement to corn, with the exception 
of skim-milk or buttermilk. We ad- 
vise our correspondent to give these 
pigs all the tankage they want in one 
self-feeder, and all the corn they want 
in another. He can continue to feed 


the slop of oil meal and shorts, if he’ 


wishes, but it is rather doubtful if it 
will pay. However, he can use his own 
judgment on this point, and if he 
thinks they are gaining a little more 
rapidly when the slop is added, we 
certainly would use the slop. The idea 
is to strain every effort to make the 
most rapid gains possible, so that the 


| hogs may be put on the early October 


market, before the customary fall drop. 
So long as these pigs are on blue grass 
and white clover pasture, and have 
free access to both corn and tankage, 
there will not be much danger of their 
getting too fat. We fed some spring 
pigs this way last summer in the dry 
lot, and while one or two hogs got very 


| fat, yet these very hogs were the heav- 


jest of the lot and made the most eco- 
nomical gains. 

In regard to copperas or iron sul- 
phate for worms, we sug?’ st mixing 
commercial form at the rate of 
one level teaspoonful to each one hun- 
dred pounds of weight. Dissolve the 
finely powdered iron sulphate in warm 
water, and then mix with the slop, and 
give the first thing in the morning, on 
an empty stomach. Repeat every 
morning for a week, and if the worms 
are not eradicated at the end of this 
time, wait a week :17 repeat. While 
the dosing is in progress, t : e the self- 
feeders away from the pigs every night 
so that the iron sulphate will come on 
an empty stomach. We believe that 
the santonin and calomel treatment for 
worms is much more effective than the 
iron sulphate, but, unfortunately, it is 
almost impossible now to get santonin, 
on account of the war. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“With corn at 80 cents a bushel, 
meat meal at $2.50 per cwt., oil meal 
at $1.50 per ewt., how would you feed 
spring pigs so they would make the 
most profitable gains? These pigs 
are on white clover pasture and are 
getting about one-half gallon per head 
daily of skim milk. They are mostly 
pure breds.” 

To make the most rapid gains pos- 


| sible these pigs should have access to 


all the corn they want from one self- 
feeder and all the meat meal or tank- 
age they want from another. Oil meal 
at $1.50 per cwt. is almost but not quite 
so economical as meat meal at $2.50 
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per cwt. If our correspondent wishes 
to develop these pigs as breeding ani- 
mals or if he wishes to market them 
some time in the late winter rather 
than in early October we would advise 
limiting the grain ration to about 3 
per cent of the live weight and feed- 
ing a grain mixture of about 10 parts 
of corn to one part of meat meal to 
start with, gradually reducing the pro- 
portion of meat meal as the pigs get 
older. 





Fattening Hog Ration 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I have eight head of hogs, averag- 
ing 175 pounds each, which I wish to 
get ready for market as quickly as 
possible. I have rye middlings at 
$28.50 per ton, hominy hearts at $31 
per ton, and corn at 70 cents per 
bushel. What would be the cheapest 
and quickest ration for these hogs?” 


If our correspondent can fix up a 
self-feeder with separate compart- 
ments, we would advise giving these 


hogs all the corn they want to eat in 
one, all the hominy hearts they want 
in another, and all the rye middlings 
they want in another, together with 
access at all times to tankage or meat 
meal. With prices as mentioned, it 
would be no great mistake to limit 
the ration to corn and tankage, giving 
these hogs all the corn they want in 
one self-feeder, and all the tankage 
they want in another. However, the 
hominy hearts and rye middlings are 
not so very much more expensive than 
the corn, and it might pay to leave 
them before the hogs at all times, sim- 
ply for the sake of variety. 





Gluten Versus Tankage for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Between gluten feed, containing 23 
per cent protein, 1 per cent fat, and 52 
per cent carbohydrates, at $28 a ton, 
and tankage at $46 a ton, which would 
be your preference, when corn is 75 
cents a bushel? Would the gluten 
make a cheap feed to balance corn for 
200-pound hogs? How would the glu- 
ten be for feeding cattle on grass?” 
Gluten is a corn product, differing 
from corn in that it contains more pro- 
tein and less fat-forming materials. 
Analysis alone considered, gluten ap- 
pears to be as cheap if not cheaper 
than tankage at $46 a ton. But, un- 
fortunately, the protein of both gluten 
and corn is not of the highest quality. 
At the Iowa station, we remember see- 
ing hogs fed on corn products exclu- 
sively, such as corn, gluten and germ 
oil meal. The ration was perfectly bal- 
anced so far as the relation between 
protein and carbohydrates was con- 
cerned, but somehow the pigs didn’t 
do well. There is something lacking in 
corn protein which is present in meat 
protein, milk protein, clover protein, 
and alfalfa protein. In the east, where 
they do not feed so much corn, gluten 
is highly appreciated; but in the west, 
where we feed so much corn, gluten 
does not have such a wide field of use- 
fulness. With corn at ordinary prices, 
we certainly would prefer tankage at 
$46 a ton to gluten at $28 a ton. But 
with corn as high as 75 cents a bushel, 
it might pay to feed a little gluten, the 
idea being to use it as a corn substi- 
tute rather than to replace tankage. 
For fattening cattle pn grass, we 
would regard gluten as an excellent 
supplement to corn, when it may be 
secured at $28 a ton. The indications 
are that cattle get along better on the 
unbalanced protein of corn than do 
hogs. Evidently, their large consump- 
tion of hay or grass results in supply- 
ing them with the right kind of pro- 
tein to balance the deficiencies in corn 
and gluten protein. At any rate, in 
some very careful Missouri experi- 
ments with fattening cattle on blue 


grass pasture, it was found that a mix-- 


ture of about four parts of corn and 
one part of gluten gave satisfactory re- 
sults. Corn alone gave almost but not 
quite such good results as corn and 
gluten. With low-priced corn and high- 
priced gluten, we would feed no gluten, 
but when the two are almost the same 
price per cwt., we certainly would feed 
some gluten. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
d 


Questions concerning 


airy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Pulleys to Run Separator 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“If an engine runs 600 revolutions 
per minute and the pulley has a diam- 
eter of 4 inches, what would be the size 
of the two pulleys on the line shaft 
to run a cream separator 60 revolu- 
tions per minute when the separator 
pulley is 14 inches in diameter?” 


In this case it seems best to reduce | 


the speed of the line shaft which is 
done by having a larger pulley on it to 
connect with the engine pulley. Then 
the proper size of pulley to connect 
with the cream separator can be de- 
termined after finding out the num- 
ber of revolutions the line shaft makes 
a minute. As the speed of the engine 
pulley is not always what it is rated it 
is best to find out exactly what this 
is before buying puleys for the line 
shaft. 

The speed of the driving pulley and 
the driven pulley varies in proportion 
to the size of ¢he two pulleys. If they 
have the same diameter the speed will 
be the same; if the diameter of the 
driven pulley is twice that of the driv- 
ing pulley it will have just half the 
speed of the lattér and if it is three 
times as large it will go one-third as 
fast. 

A good rule for finding the speed of 
the driven pulley which in this case 
would be the one on the line shaft con- 
necting with the engine is to multiply 
the diameter of the engine driving 
pulley by the number of revolutions it 
makes per minute and divide this prod- 
uct by the diameter of the driven pul- 
ley on the line shaft. The answer will 
be the number of revolutions the line 
shaft makes per minute. 

Suppose our correspondent reduces 
the speed of his line shaft by connect- 
ing it to the engine with a 12-inch pul- 
ley. Applying the rule we get the fol- 
lowing formula from the data our 
correspondent gives us: 4 (size of en- 
gine pulley) times 600 (number of rev- 
olutions it makes a minute) divided by 
12 (size of pu'ley on line shaft). When 
worked out the answer is 200 which 
is the speed of the line shaft. 

The next step is to find the size of 
pulley for the line shaft to connect 
with the pulley on the separator. In 
this case the pulley on the line shaft 
will be the driving pulley while the 
one on the separator will be the driven 
one. Our correspondent knows the 
speed his separator pulley must make, 
the size of it and the speed of the 
driving pulley has been worked out. 
A rule for finding the size of the latter 
is to multip'y the size of the separator 
pulley by the number of revolutions it 
must make per minute and divide the 
product by the number of revolutions 
the shaft makes a minute. The an- 
swer will be the size of pulley for the 
shaft to connect with the separator. 

Applying the rule we have 14 (size 
of : separator pullcy) times 60 (number 
of revolutions it must make a minute) 
divided by 290 (revolutions of line 
shaft a minute!. When worked out the 
answer is 4.2 inches which will oper- 
ate the ser r at the required spced. 
This pulley {-cquently has to be mode 


to order us it is necessary to have it 
the exact size. 

Iv usi {he same rules our corre- 
spondert corv'd figure the size of pul- 
leys wit ch to run a washing mo- 
chine, churn, pump, or other deviccs 
Which he ¢ «i to operate with engir 
power VW'th the latter the speed is 
not quite so exacting as it is with a 
separator. 

if our correspondent does not have 
access to a speed indicator to test the 
speed of his engine pulley he can do 
this by means of a string. Wrap a 
String around the circumference of the 
engine pulley ten times and tie the 
ends together. Then the length of the 


String will be just ten times the cir- 
cumference of the engine pulley. Use 
the string as a belt, connecting the 
pulley with a thread spcol which can 
be held by our correspondent. A nail 
thru the hole in the spool enables it to 
revolve freely. Start the engine and 
count the times a knot in the string 
Passes a given point in a minute. 
Then multiply this by ten and the an- 
swer will be the number of revolutions 











the engine pulley makes in a minute. 
If our correspondent’s engine has a 
speed of 600 revolutions a minute the 
knot in the string should pass a given 
point just sixty times. If the knot 
Passes a point only 55% times the 
speed of the engine pulley is only 555 
revolutions a minute and if it goes 
around €5 times the speed is 650 revo- 
lutions a minute. We suggest that he 
determine the exact speed of his en- 
gine before he selects his pulleys and 
then apply the rules suggested in the® 
foregoing paragraphs. 





Summer Silage Versus Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT am thinking of building a silo, so 
as to have a partial substitute for pas- 
ture, which costs in this neighborhood 
$2 to $2.50 per head for everything of 
pasture age. Is this practical?” 


.On ordinary priced land, it does not 
pay to use summer silage as a substi- 
tute for pasture. But when land rents 
for as high as $10 an acre, or when it 
costs from $12 to $15 a head to pasture 
stock thru the season, it is worth while 
to consider summer silage as a substi- 
tute for pasture. An acre in corn for 
silage will produce from three to four 
times as much as the same acre in 
pasture. But the extra labor amounts 
to so much that except on very high- 
priced land, pasture furnishes cheaper 
feed. About the only people who can 
consider summer silage as a substitute 
for pasture are those dairy farmers 
who are located close to large cities. 
When it comes to using silage as a 
supplement for pasture during the hot, 
dry months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, it is altogether a different 
proposition. Pastures generally do not 
amount to much during these three 
months, and in our opinion it will pay 
any real dairyman big returns on his 
investment to put up a silo from which 
he may summer feed during these 
three months. Care must be taken that 
the summer silo be not too wide. At 
least two inches should be fed off ev- 
ery day, to prevent spoiling. This 
means feeding off at least 1,300 pounds 
per day from a _ 16-foot silo, 1,000 
pounds per day from a 14-foot silo, and 
750 pounds per day from a 12-foot silo. 


Keep Cows Well Fed 


The following suggestions regarding 
the necessity of keeping cows well fed 
to insure a good milk flow, are given 
by the Missouri Agricultural College: 


“During the hot weather of July and 
August, the milk flow of the average 
herd drops down nearly half. The heat 
and the condition of the pastures com- 
mon at that time of the year are the 
main causes of this drop. The flies 
generally blamed are of much less im- 
portance than other conditions. The 
real cause is the failure of the animals 
to eat sufficient fecd. Poor pastures, 
heot and flies may all contribute to 
this result. It will be observed that 
during the hot weather the cows will | 
graze but little, and will come to the 
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THERE WAS NEVER BEFORE 
as good a time to buy a De Laval 
Cream Separator as right now. 


THE “DOG DAYS’’ ARE AT 
hand, when dairying is most diffi- 
cult without a separator and when 
the increase in b rma 5 and im- 

rovement in quality of cream and 
utter are greatest through the 
use of a good separator. ~ 


THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving of time and labor, which 
counts for more in summer than 
at any other season and often 
alone saves the cost of the sepa- 


A 


THIS IS LIKEWISE 


“DOG DAYS” 


the best time 
to buy a 


LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


rator, aside from all its other 
advantages. 


THE SEA- 
son when De Laval superiority 
counts for most over other sepa- 
rators—in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, 
easier handling, easier cleaning 
and absolute sanitariness. 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARA- 
tor bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, 
and it may be bought for cash or 
on such liberal terms as to actu- 
ally pay for itself. 


Look up the nearest De Laval agent AT ONCE, or 
drop us a line and we will have him look you up 


The De Laval Separator 


C 165 Broadway, New York 
0., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 

















bern at night evidently hungry. To 
produce three gallons of milk a day, a 
cow kas to gather et least 100 to 125 
pounds cf grass. If the pastures are 
short, and the weather hot, generally 
tvig much grass wi'l not be gathered, 
and soon the milk flow goes down. 

“The influence cf these summer con- 
ditions cvn not be removed, but may be 
improved. The main thing is to see 
that the cows do not lack food. They 
should be in the pasture at night and 
during the earliest, coolest part of the 
dey. If the pasture is short, feed sil- 
ave or green crops. It is well known 
to all those experienced with dairy | 
cattle, that when the milk flow goes | 


down once for lack of feed, it is impos- 
sible to bring it back to where it was 
before, by better feeding later. To get 
a high production of milk during the 
year, the cow must be kept at a high 
level of production all the time. For 
this reason, do not neglect the cows 
during the hot weather, and then ex- 
pect them to come back strong again 
when conditionse become better in the 
fall. Keep them going all the time.” 
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COW-EASE Guaranteed to Make Good or I Will! 
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Loriginated Cow-Ease Giteen years ago, and I know awe it will 


quiet and contented. 


COW-EASE Keeps 


That is why J put my personal guarantee behind it. 
Cow-Ease increases the flow of milk by keeping your cows 


Flies off Cattle and Horses 





It is harmless, does not gum t 
cows, reducing their ield 

to health. Get rid o them Spray a — 
milking—they will stand psi, “he 


One gallon is enough » spray a cow 


It is a liquid applied with as ~— which we furnish, Flies cannot come near it. 
air or blister the skin, Flies not only irritate your 
of milk, but they are deadly germ-carriers, and dangerous 


with Cow-Ease before each 


eed in peace throughout the day. 
that 





he Elien 


Manufacturers of Cow-Ease, 


to return — money if you are not fo remem of } 2 and farmers are 
you? Sold by Reliable Dealers Evverwhere. 


Jo OU2_. Assistant Treasurer, 
CARPENTER-MORTCN CO., 89 Sudbury St., 


Established 1840, 


Boston, Mass, 





prepaid to your eddress a half-gallon can of CO 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send me his name and $1.25, and I will deliver 
1 


a 
applying. For west of Missouri fiver and for Canada, above Trial Offer, $1.60, 


W-EASE and SPRAYER for 
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of the Light 


Pulls two plows in any soil 
scope of utility. All gears run i 


Equipped with Waukesha Motor, Perfex 


Magneto, New Departure Ball Bearings. 


DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY 


10 horsepower at draw-bar—at any speed. 
Price $850 f. 0. b. Cedar Rapids 








When writing to advertisers, please mention \V/a‘laces 
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ROROSENE ii , 
for Fuel 


HI II First Real Solution 
Farm Tractor Problem 


fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide 
n oil, enclosed in dust-tight Casings, on 





The DURABLE DENNING 


Radiator, Bennett Carburetor, Dixie 


Write for description. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Welght 3600 Ibs. 
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Consolidated School Question 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your Blackhawk county, Iowa, 
subscribers writes: 

“T would like some information with 
regard to the consolidation of schools 
in two different counties. Can a coun- 
ty superintendent set aside part of the 
county in which he is working by turn- 
ing it over to an adjoining county? 
Has he power to do this without first 
giving the people a chance to vote on 
whether they wish to be thrown into a 
district with the adjoining county? Can 
people in one county vote in another 
county on the question of consolidation 
of schools, and is such a vote legal? 
Has the county superintendent power 
to take a sub-district schoci away from 


the township without the consent of | 
Can he |} 


the voters of that township? 
set aside part of a section of land and 
not give the owner who lives on said 
section a chance to vote for or against 
consolidation? Can a consolidated dis- 
trict break into a sub-district without 
taking the whole district; and is the 





Manure Loading NowAnEasyJob 


ewChamplO" Manu re Loader 
A Wonderful Machine-Loads 401060 Loads Per Day 


Practical---Low Price---Easy to Operate 


Saves time—saves labor—saves money. 
more to you than a spreader—we can prove 


it. Loads manure by horse power instead 
of man power. 40 to 60 loads per day. 
Not an experiment—a proven success. 
2,000 users—-all boosters. As easy to 
operate as a farm wagon. Absolutely 
safe, sane and certain. 


Handles Any Kind of Manure 
Anywhere Under All Conditions 


Worth 


A Champion Loader. will do your work. 
Makes no difference whether manure is in 
shed or open lot—the Champion will go after 
it-—get it--and load it faster and easier than you 
ever saw manure loaded. Handles loose 
or hard, dry or wet, shallow or deep, 
course or find manure. The Cham- 
pion is so strong you can’t break it— 
so simple you can’t make a mistake 
with it—so efficient you can’t afford 

to be without it. 


adjoining district obliged to take care 
of the pupils left without a school, on | 
account of the consolidated district 
coming in? In gathering up the pupils 
in a consolidated district, is the driver 
obliged to go to the houses of the pu- 
pils, or must the pupils walk from half | 
to three-quarters of a mile to mect the 
wagon? What is the difference in tax- 
es per acre between consolidated and ' 
sub-district schools?” 


First, township and county lines are Investigate This Great Invention 


not a bar to the establishment of inde- 

. er aoe . , You can’t afford to load manure with a fork. It's a horse power job and you know it. 
pe ndent districts or inde pendent con- Don't get ay oe gay ee ten ann = your age, tugging A ge end of a fork handle, 
solidated districts. We consider this a Loading by hand is a losing proposition any way you figure. Investigate the Champion , 

. “a 7 *r—it makes the hardest job on the farm easy. f . 
very wise provision of the law. No Loader— it makes the ha j aSy rofits on every penny you put into it. 


valid objection can be raised to includ- Write Today For Full Particulars 


r schoo stric ake 
me ue stoned hs “ - I di a “t “ae ® Get complete information about the Champion Loader before you haul another load of 
rom different townships, or from 26 manure. It makes your manure hauling equipment complete—is more necessary than 
ferent counties, for that matter. a ~ sot ey yon pe get neg th sag tw poe ro — at = — ex- 

5 e. i > > 3 = yense. Makes the hired man happy and the bank ro vigger. Consists of two 
. Second, in the matte r of the estab “aaenen. Champion Scraper (eee Cut at left) brings manure to Loader— 
lishment of a consolidated district, a Loader puts full spreader load on at one operation—dumps automatic- 
county superintendent is not empow- ally. Full information free. Low price will astonish you. 


ered to set over territory from one Live Agents Wanted 


county to another. In fact, no such Big, interesting proposition for live men who can represent us In on- 
action is taken by the formation of a occupied territory. Wide awake farmers are buying Champion 
consolidated district. The county su- Loaders like hot cakes—ask for agent's proposition if you 


. are in position to handle the business. 
perintendent simply approves of a pe- - 


tition to establish a consolidated dis- 
Western Silo Co. 


trict. The establishment of the district 
depends entirely upon the vote of the 
10511th Street , 
Des Moines, Ia. / 


This New Way the Easiest 


Horse-power—not man-power. The easy way— 
the fast way—the ical way. Champi 
Loader does the work. 


This Old Way You Know 
Same old system grandfather used—hard, back- & 
breaking, disagreeable, manual labor all day lon, 
and only'‘a few loads hauled. You can’t 
this wey 








people. The approval of the county 
superintendent simply gives the people 
the right to vote on a proposition of 
consolidation. The law provides as 
follows: 

“When a petition describing the 
boundaries of contiguous territory, 
containing not less than sixteen sec- 
tions within one or more counties, is 
signed by one-third of the electors re- 
siding in such territory, and approved 
by the county superintendent, if of one 
county, and by the superintendent of 
each, if of more than one county, and 
by the state superintendent of public 











Houmpo_pt, Iowa. 
Thave Toaded 304 loads with your A Your Manure Loader and Beraper will do all 
ader, and think it is allright. We % J that you claim for it. I am well pleased with 
used two 75-bushel spreaders and have Y : it. It saves time and lots of hard work, and 
gy averaged six loads an hour. One team PM: i fs > with lots of manure to haul cannot afford to 
Vz, did all the scraping and lifting. lam F. D. Baldwin, 


Roxpury, KAN. 


be without it. 


instruction, if the county superintend- 
ents do not agree, and filed with the 
board of the school corporation in 
which the portion of the proposed dis- 
trict having the largest number of vot- 


ers is situated, requesting the estab- | 


lishment of a consolidated independ- 


ent district, it shall be the duty of | 


said board, within ten days, to call an 
election in the proposed consolidated 
district.” 


Third, whether the territory to be | 


included in the proposed consolidated 
district is taken from one county, or 


from two or more counties, one polling | 


place is provided by law, where all the 


voters in the proposed district may as- | 


semble for the purpose of voting on 
the question to establish a consolidated 
district. The electors all vote in one 
baliot box, except in cases where the 
proposed district includes a village or 
town, in which case two ballot boxes 
shall be used, one for the voters resid- 
ing within the incorporated town, or in 
the platted area of a village, and the 
other for the use of those residing out- 
side the incorporated limits of the 
town, or outside the platted area of the 
Village. 

Fourth, a sub-district does not con- 
stitute a school corporation, and may 
be divided so that a portion of the ter- 
ritcry will be included in a consolidat- 
ed district. The law provides that no 
school corporation shall be ‘left with 
less than four sections of land from 
which territory has been taken. 

Fifth, a portion of a farm may be in- 
cluded in a consolidated district, and a 
portion of it may be left outside, and 
remain attached to the original cor- 
poration. It would be rather difficult 
in many instances to make the boun- 








well pleased with the Loader. 

Bryce Anderson. 

SAFFORDVILLE, KAN. 
Your Manure Loader is all right and 
a success, One man and team loads, 
on an average, 60 loads per day. We 
used a large scraper and two spread- 

ers. c. M. Comans 














work. I remain as ever, 





Emporia, KAN. 
Will say the Loader is sure a success and @ 
great invention and labor saver, to say nothing 
about the time that is gained with it. Can 
A load as much manure as three men, with less 


Henry Schallehn. 








dary lines of school corporations con- 
form to the boundary lines. of farms. 

Sixth, the school district must pro- 
vide transportation for all children 
from the nearest point in the highway 
to each home outside of the incorpor- 
ated limits of the town. No vehicle 
of transportation shall be required to 
leave the highway for the purpose of 
receiving or discharging children. 
When a family may be so situated that 
it would be necessary to back-drive in 
order to transport children from a fam- 
ily. so located, “the board may require 
that children living an unreasonable 
distance from school shall be trans- 
ported by the parent, or guardian, a 
distance not to exceed two miles, to 
connect with any vehicle of transpor- 
tation to and from school; or may, in 
the discretion of the board, contract 
with an adjoining school corporation 
for the transportation of any child liv- 
ing an unreasonable distance from the 
school, and they shall allow. a reason- 
able amount of compensation for the 
transportation of children to and from 
the point from which they are taken, 
or from which they are discharged, the 
vehicle used to convey them to and 
from school, or for transporting to an 
adjoining district. 

It is impossible to give any compari- 
son of taxes, as this matter altogether 
depends upon the kind of a school es-_ 











tablished, and it is a matter that is en- 
tirely within the hands of the local 
school board and the people. A con- 
solidated school will cost more money 
than the one-room country school, but 
it should be remembered, however, 
that the advantages provided are much 
superior in a consolidated school, to 
those provided in the one-room coun- 
try school. Nine months of school is 
uniformly maintained in the consoli- 
dated districts, while usually from six 
to eight months is all that is main- 
tained in the one-room country school. 
A high school, consisting of from two 
to four years’ work, is also maintained 
in the consolidated districts, where 
children may obtain the advantage of 
a high school education, and be at 
home at night. The public school build- 
ings in consolidated districts are being 
used extensively in connection with 
community gatherings of various kinds. 
A. M. DEYOE. 
Iowa Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
‘N 





WAR ATLAS. 

A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads. and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid. Address _all_orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 





Won-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

Thelatestimprovedsilo. A woodstave 

silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 

soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 

Proof Lining for coating inside after 

erection. The finest door and door 

frame on the market. 

Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 

—best manufactured. 


Write Dept. gq for Catalogue 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
ESTABLISHED 1656 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


er — 
Now Is time to buy. Prices lowest, quality high- 
the greatest. Interlocking anch 14 
m, oil filled staves, modern improvemen 
farmers who-investiga' that 


fs it. Write for 
colored picture 26x30 


SE GeAmrion Silo on 
ern Farm. 
f RN SILO CO. 


EVENTH Sr. 
Des Momrs - lows 


ALFALFA’9:: 


% Pure 
96% germination, €12.60, Government tested. Absolut 
uaranteed Northern grown, extremely hardy. Nosee 
etter. Have Turkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; Timothy; 
grass seed ofall kinds. Ask for our latest 60-page 
on growing Alfalfa, 100-page catalog and samples. AN’ 
sent Free. We can save you money. Write today. 
A. A. BERRY SECO CO, Box 4); CLARINDA, IOWA 
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[Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple th ing s of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made how plants grow init; about 

i the ¢ ws, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
ieir feed and grow. We want to study 






















pepe ints to tell us something which jie has noticed, 
we hope he w H write us. 
‘Gaveneiies the Sun 
Day after day we see the sun rise 


re so used to it that we 
about the sun 


and set. ,We 2 
think nothing 


gs and many more, and any time any- | | 
its to usk a question, or doesn’t understand, | 


unless | | 


several cloudy, dismal days come. Then | 


we may get anxious to see our old 7 


friend again. In a way, it is a pity 
that we are so used to the sun, for 
really, it is one of the most wonderful 
things about this universe in which we 
live. It looks like a big, yellow, shin- 
ing piate, and it is a little hard to be- 
lieve that it is the cause of life and 
movement here on earth. 

Of course, the sun is hot. The exact 
temperature has been calculated at 
about 11,000 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
is about fifty times as much hotter 
than boiling water, as boiling water is 
hotter than zero. And the indications 
are that the sun has kept about the 
same temperature for several million 
years. Why doesn’t it burn up and 
then cool off? No one knows, not even 
men who have spent their entire lives 
in studying the sun. Some think the 
sun is something like radium in the 
way it acts. Radium is a substance 
which has packed away in it tremen- 
dous amounts of energy. 

The sun looks small to most people 
—not as big as a barn. In reality, it 
is one hundred times as thick thru 
as the earth. The shiny surface which 
we see on a sunshiny day represents 
an area of about 600,000,000,000 square 
miles, and each square foot of this tre- 
mendous area gives off 12,500 horse 
power. And so you may see that the 
power of th in represents the power 
of billions of billions and trillions of 


trillions cf horses. But all of this tre- 
mendous + y does not come to the 
earth. At nocn on a clear day, an 
acre of t! irth’s surface receives 
about 5,000 » power of energy. The 


sun is 935 ‘9 miles away, so you 
May sve thnut -4i8 energy travels at a 
considerab stance. The tempera- 
ture of about o'l of this 93,000,000 miles 
of space is about 400 degrees, below 
zero. The sunshine seems to be un- 
able to raise temperature until it hits 
something solid like our earth. 
Sunshine is most appreciated by 
plants. They ave constantly storing it 
up by means of their green leaves. 


We have seen gos engines, and steam 
engines, which burn gasoline, kerosene 
or coal, All green plants are engines, 
which are run by sunshine instead of 


But the 
They use 


or coal. 
wasteful engines. 


gascline, kerosene 
plants are 


only about one part in every one hun- 
dred parts of the sun energy which 
comes te them. For several hundred 
years, men have been trying to learn 


how to use sun energy more econom- 
ically than do the plants. The best 
success has come within the past fif- 
teen years, by means of using a mirror- 


like arrangement, to heat water and to 
drive an envi At the most recent 
of these plants, which was put up two 
or three years ago in Egypt, they have 


been able to use 
the sun’s en 


about 4 per cent of 
‘in the form of engine 





horse pow r. “This is doing fully. twice 
as wi he ordinary green plant. It 
may - in the tropical countries, 
Where the sunshine is very intense, 
that such sunshine plants will be erect- 
ed in large numbers, and that in the 
future, when coal -becomes_ scarce, 
many of our factories will be located 
In the trop} The farmers will not 
be s« riously : cted until they learn to 
make food n the sunshine, in the 


Same way as pliant leives make food. 
Some day mankind will no doubt learn 
this secret, but it is doubtful if the 
farmers need worry about it for many 
years to come. When the secret is 
discovered it will be the most wonder- 
ful invention that has ever taken 
Place. Plants are wasteful in their use 
of sunshine, but the man who learns 
how to beat iia at their own game 
will be worthy of great respect. 
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JAMES MONROE, 
Fifth President—1816-1824. 


James Monroe was born April 28, 


1758, in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia. Left college in 1776 to join the 
army. In 1782 was in the Virginia leg- 
islature, and from 1783 to 1786 a mem- 
ber of congress. In 1790 he was elect- 
ed United States Senator. In 1794 was 
selected by Washington as Minister to 
France. In 1799 was elected governor 
of Virginia and was twice re-elected. 
In 1803 was commissioned to act in ne- 
gotiating the purchase of Louisiana. 
In 1804 was sent to Madrid to negoti- 
ate the purchase of Florida, but failed. 
In 1808 was a candidate for president. 
In 1810 was again in the Virginia leg- 
islature and the following year again 
elected governor. Became President 
Madison’s secretary of state. Was 
elected president in 1816 and re-elected 
in 1820. Died in New York City July 
4, 1831. Monroe is best known to pos- 
terity as the promulgator of the ‘‘Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” the principle of which 
is that any attempt on the part of 
European nations to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of the western ham- 
isphere is dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the United States. Any ef- 
fort by European nations to control 
the destinies of American states will 
be regarded by the United States as an 
unfriendly act. In the same message 
in which he promulgated what we call 
the Monroe doctrine, Monroe said: 
“The American continents, by the tree 
and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” The Monroe doc- 
trine hys been explicitly recognized by 
Great Britain, has been admitted by 
Germany and tacitly admitted by other 
European nations. It has been in- 
voked on several different occasions. 


Location of Buildings a Work 


The location of the buildings on a 
farm has a great deal to do with the 
time required to do the work. It will 
often pay to move some of the build- 
ings in order to secure a more con- 
venient arrangement. This was done 
on one farm, with the following results, 
Under the old plan, it required walk- 
ing fifty-three miles a year, just carry- 
ing in water. Under the new plan, 
the water was piped into the house— 
no walking required. Bringing in the 
wood under the old plan required walk- 
ing twenty-two miles. Under the new 
arrangement, this was reduced to 
eight and three-fourths miles. The 
trips made to the machine shed during 
the year amounted to fifty-seven and 
one-third miles; by the new arrange- 
ment, it was reduced to eleven and 
three-fourths miles. By the new ar- 
rangement, the year’s trips in feeding 
the hoes was reduced 102.5 miles, and 
in caring for thé chickens, three miles 
were saved. The total saving for the 
year thru rearranging the farmstead 
was 217.3 miles. 

It was also figured up and found that 
at giving wages, that the time used up 
in walking these 217.3 miles was worth 
$36.74. It must be remembered that it 

was not only a case of walking these 
miles, but it was usually with some- 
thing to carry.—W. C. Palmer, North 
Dakota Agricultural College Experi- 
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John DeerePlows £r]isht Tractors 


With High and Level P 


RACTICAL plows for the average farm. 
Work with any standard tractor. 


Power Lift 





Controlled by the man on the tractor. 
Pull the rope and all the bottoms raise 
high and level. Another pull lets 
them down. 


ee 


a) 


Plows raised or lowered in fourteen 
inches ground travel. This makes square 
headlands. 


* All bottoms raise high—like a double-bail, 
high-lift horse plow. Plows do not clog or 
gather trash on the turn. 











Extra wide and semi-floating front truck 
y means uniform work and even depth of plowing. 








Extra beam and bottom, readily attached, 
increases regular two-bottom plow to three 
or regular three-bottom to four, as desired. 


7 , at 
i “a 4 Equipped with Quick Detachable Shares— 
Pee YS 3 — wy Chg save 80 per cent time changing shares. 
a St SOS rs ee -_ aor *- 


Write for free booklet. 


—— Peere Spreader 


The Spreader\ithThe Beater Qn The (jxle 


TER drive works on the principle of a horse power. No clutches, no chains, no 
trouble. Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 
the types of castings. 


Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. 
loading. 


Wheels out of way when 


Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 
sure to see them on the spreader 
itself: 


1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 

2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actually less. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 

3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 








If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 
free booklet. 


John Deere ~ BridgeTrussed 
sagless Flevator 


E John Deere Elevator does not sag. It is bridge trussed. 











Each section has 


channel steel braces that run from the center at the bottom to the top at each 
end, where they are riveted into malleable castings. 


Separates shelled corn from ear 
corn when elevating 
ear corn. Elevates 
shelled corn and 
small grains when desired. 
Unloads corn in four or five 
minutestotheload. Cribs 
it in good condition. 

Runs on roller bearings. 
Made entirely of steel. 
Bridge-trussed—practically 
impossible to sag. 

“Write for free book of 
blue print plans which 
shows how more than the 
cost of an elevator outfit 
can be saved by the way 
the crib is built. 


Book For The(sking 


A Big One—168 Pages 
Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. This book sent 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X-28 
Write for your copy today. 


OohnDeere Molinelilinois | 


‘SEE OUR NEW 
One-Man: Small Tractor 


Also the Famous: <: 


Kerosene-Burning OilPull 


At the 


‘TRACTOR DEMONSTRATION 


St. Louis, Mo., July 31, August 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Fremont, Neb., August 7, 8, 9, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, August 14, 15, 16, 17, a8. 
Bioomington, Ill., August 21, ‘22, 23, ‘24, 25. 


‘ADVANCE-RUMELY 
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KRESO DIP NOI 





Farm Sanitation 


WI Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 

2'2% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 6 
minutes by contact. 


We WIll Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
wi!l keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free from 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS,. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, . . MICH. 











7 EAVES Cured or Money Back—Baird's 





Heave Remedy is Guaranteed.” Write Baird 


Mfg. Co., Box 621, Purcell, Okia., for particulars. 


You Can’t Cut Out 


4 BOG SPAVIN,PUFF or THOROUGHPIN, 
u 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, 

and you work the horse same time. 

Does not blister or remove the 

hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered, 

Will tell you more if you write. 

Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, JR., 

the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 

Muscles or Ligaments. Enlarged Glands, Goitres, 

— ayy Allays pain quickly. Price $1.00 and $2.00 
druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 

¥. ve YOUNG, Pe D. F., 89 Temple St., Springtield, Mass. 


eo 








a 
Y Wy “p> oy or — 
me ack Package suffice ent for ordin 


CO., 400 Fourth Ave., ., Pittsburg, Pa. 





DAISY FLY KILLER fect atria 


flies, Neat, clean, or- 
mamental, convenient, 
cheap. Laste all 
Season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil of 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 


6 sent prepaid ter bt 





HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 

The Farm Truck that meets the tired laborer 
half way. It gets down to his level; it’s a great 
burden bearer. Winter and Summer are all 
alike to it. Always ready for its load, It will help in- 
crease your Bank Account. Get our free Catalog of 
Steel Wheels & Farm Trucks. 








Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box 18, Havana, Ill. 








tormobile manofacturers 
and dealers want trained men 


ype etc Owners 7 Fen Anions chauf- 
rs.Rig wages.Short courses at H tigh- 
= Park ft you to hold these 


200 H. PF. Sta. Des Moines, lowa 








SUMMARY OF FARM 
LOAN ACT 


The federal farm loan act, popularly 
called the “rural credits law,’’ was signed 
by the president and became a law on 
July 17, 1916. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued the fol- 
lowing statement concerning it: 

The primary purpose of this act is to 
promote agricultural prosperity by en- 
abling farmers to borrow money on farm- 
mortgage security at a reasonable rate of 
interegt, and for relatively long periods of 
time. To attain this object, two farm- 
mortgage systems are provided: (1) A sys- 
tem operating thru regional land banks; 
and (2) a system operating thru joint- 
stock land banks. 

These two systems are to be under the 
general supervision of a federal farm loan 
board in the treasury department, com- 
posed of the secretary of the treasury, as 
chairman ex-officio, and four members 
appointed by the president. This board 
has authority to appoint appraisers, ex- 
aminers and registrars, who will be public 
officials. 


The Federal Land Bank System. 


Under the federal land bank system, the 
act provides for federal land banks which 
make loans, for the first twelve months, 
exclusively thru local national farm loan 
associations, composed of borrowers. 
These associations shall be share-holders 
in the banks, and in that way the mem- 
bers, who are the borrowers, will share 
in the profits of the bank. The money for 
the loans is to come partly from the cap- 
ital of the banks, and partly from the sale 
by the banks of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on farm lands. The act defines 
strictly the purposes for, and the condi- 
tions under which loans are to be made, 
and requires that the rate of interest 
charged on farm loans shall not exceed 
6 per cent per annum. 

Twelve Federal Land Banks. 

The United States shall be divided into 
twelve farm loan districts, and a federal 
land bank with a subscribed capital stock 
of not less than $750,000, each share $5, 
shall be established in each district. Each 
federal land bank may establish branches 
in its district. Within thirty days after 
the capital stock is offered for sale, it 
may be purchased at par by anyone. 
Thereafter, the stock remaining unsold 
shall be bought by the secretary of the 
treasury, for the United States. It Is pro- 
vided, however, that the government shall 
not receive any dividends on its stock. 
Ultimately, it is intended that all the stock 
in the banks shall be owned by the asso- 
ciations of borrowers, and provision there- 
fore is made in the law for transferring 
the original stock at par to these asso- 
ciations. 

National Farm Loan Associations. 

The act provides for the creation of lo- 
eal national farm loan associations, thru 
which it is contemplated that the federal 
land banks shall make their loans. In the 
event that a local loan association is not 
formed ir any locality within a year, the 
federal farm loan board may authorize a 
federal land bank to make loans on farm 
land thru approved agents. Ten or more 
persons who own and cultivate farm land, 
qualified as security for a mortgage loan 
under the act, or who are about to own 
and cultivate such land, may form such 
an association, provided the aggregate of 
the loans desired by the membership is 
not less than $20,000. Each member must 
take stock in his association to an amount 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the amount he 
wishes to borrow. This stock the asso- 
ciation holds in trust as security for the 
member's individual loan. The associa- 
tion, in turn, when applying for money 
from the bank, must subscribe for stock 
in the bank to an amount equivalent to 5 
per cent of the sum it wants to obtain for 
its members. This stock is held in trust 
by the bank as security for the loans it 
makes thru the association. If a pros- 
pective borrower has no money with which 
to pay for his association stock, he may 
borrow the price of that stock as a part 
of the loan on his farm land, 

Under this plan, then, every borrower 
must be a stockholder in his local asso- 
ciation, and every association a_ stock- 
holder in its district bank. Each stock- 
holder in an association’ is liable «0 the 
acts of that association up to twin@ ‘ine 
amount of his stock. 

How Loans Are Obtained. 


A member of a national farm loan asso- 
ciation, befere obtaining a loan, must first 
fill out an application blank supplied to 
the loan association by the federal farm 
loan board. This application blank and 
other necessary papers will ten be re- 
ferred to a loan committee of the asso- 
ciation, which must appraise the property 
offered as security. Such application as 
is approved by the loan committee is 
then, forwarded to the federal land bank, 
and must be investigated and reported on 
by a salaried appraiseregof the bank before 





the loan is granted. This appraiser is re- 
quired to investigate the solvency and 


character of the prospective borrower, as | 


well as the value of his land. When a loan 


is granted, the amount is forwarded to | 


the borrower thru the loan association. 


Conditions Under Which Loans May 
Be Obtained From Federal 
Land Banks. 


The act specifically defines the purposes 
for which loans may be obtained. These 
are: 

‘‘(a) To provide for the purchase of lane 
for agricultural uses. 

“(b) )To provide for the purchase of 
equipment, fertilizers and live stock nec- 
essary for the proper and reasonable op- 
eration of the mortgaged farm; the term 
‘equipment’ to be defined by the federayY 
farm loan board. 

“(c) To provide buildings and for the 
improvement of farm lands; the term ‘im- 
provement’ to be defined by the federal 
farm Joan board, 

“(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the 
owner of the Jand mortgaged, existing at 
the time of the organization of the first 
national farm loan association established 
in or for the county in which the land 
mortgaged is situated, or indebtedness 
subsequently incurred for one of the pur- 
poses mentioned in this section.” 

Loans may be made only on first mort- 
gages on farm land. - 2 

Only those who own and cultivate farm 
land, or are about to own and cultivate 
such land, are entitled to borrow. 

No one can borrow, save for the pur- 
poses stated in the act, and those who, 
after borrowing, do not use the money for 
the purposes specified in the mortgage, 
are liable to have their loans reduced or 
recalled. The secretary-treasurer of each 
association is required to report any di- 
version of borrowed money from the pur- 
poses stated in the mortgages. 

No individual can borrow more than 
$10,000, nor less than $100, 

No loan may be made for more than 50 
per cent of the value of the land mort- 
gaged, and 20 per cent of the value of the 
permanent insured improvements upon it. 

The loan must run for not less than five 
and not more than forty years. 

Every mortgage must provide for the 
repayment of the loan under an amortiza- 
tion plan, by means of a fixed number of 
annual or semi-annual installments suffi- 
cient to meet all interest and pay off the 
debt by the end of the term of the loan. 
The installments required will be those 
published in amortization tables to be 
prepared by the farm loan board. 

The bank is given power to protect it- 
self in case of default by recalling the loan 
in whole or in part, or taking other neces- 
sary action. 

Interest Rate Paid by the Borrower. 

No federal land bank is permitted to 
charge more than 6 per cent per annum 
on its farm mortgage loans, and in no case 
shall the interest charged on farm mort- 
gages exceed by more than one per cent 
the rate paid on the last issue of bonds. 

For example, if the bank pays only 4 
per cent on an issue of bonds, it can not 
charge more than 5 per cent for the next 
loans it makes. 

Out of this margin of not to exceed 1 
per cent, together with such amounts as 
it can earn on its paid-in cash capital, the 
bank must set aside certain reserves and 
meet all its expenses. Any balance or net 
profits can be distributed as dividends to 
the loan associations or other stock-hold- 
ers. The loan associations, from their 
bank dividends, after setting aside the 
required reserves and meeting expenses, 
ean declare association diivdends to their 
members. In this way, the profits, if afiy, 
will be distributed among the borrowers, 
and will, to that extent, reduce the amount 
of interest actually paid by them. 

Restriction on Fees and Commissions. 

The federa land banks are specifically 
prohibited from charging, in connection 
with making a loan, any fees or commis- 
sions which are not authorized by tne 
farm loan. board. The authorized fees 
need not be paid in advance, but may be 
made part of the loan, 

Amortization Plan of Repaying Loans. 

It has been said that all loans are to 
be repaid on the amortization plan. This 
plan calls for a number of fixed annual 
or semi-annual payments, which include 
not only all interest and charges due the 
bank, but the principal as well. These 
payments are so calculated as to extin- 
guish the debt in a given number of years. 
After five years, the borrower has the 
right on any interest date to make adat- 
tional payments on the principal in sums 
of $25 or any multiple thereof, thus dis- 
charging the debt more quickly. 

The table given below illustrates how 
a loan of $1,000, bearing interest at 5 per 
cent, would be retired in twenty years by 

(Continued on page 1034) 











GASOLINE — KEROSENE 


One of the most important 

Points in connection with the 
purchase of ua tractor, is to 

obtain one of the RIGHT 

SIZE for the farm on which 

it is to be used. The Flour 

City is made in 4 sizes. ‘Tell 

us the size of your farm and ‘ 
we'll give you more informa- 

tion on this point, . 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. 
858 44th Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Skatters Dirt 


Use it after working with farm 
machinery or auto. Quickly removes 
all grime and grease from hands. 
Splendid for cleaning dairy utensils. 


Guaranteed harmless. 

If not at dealer's, send his name and 10¢ 
to The Skat Company, 789 Park St., Hart 
ford, Conn., for large can. ; 





2-Cylinder Cushman Engines 


Throttie Governed—Very 
Steady Power 
8H. P. weighs only 320 ibs.—for 
silo filling, grinding, sawing, 
shelling and all farm work. May 
be mounted on Corn 
Pickers, Hay Balers, 
etc. Alsol5and 20 H. 
Mn we oa 4H. P. 
g inder 
, an eS weighs only 190 ibs. 
ay . — — & 
. B. other farm work it may 
Weight Only 320 fe. mounted on Grain 
Corn Binders. Itis the Original and Successful Bind- 
er Engine. Cushman Engines are 
the lightest farm engines 
built, and can be used for 
morekindsof work. Equip- 
ped with Schebler Carbur- 
etor and Friction Clutch Pul- 
ley. Cooled by circulating 
water system, driven by en- 
gine pump. When you buy an 
engine, get the all-purposeCush- 
man instead of a single-job en- 4H. P. Handy 
gine. Not cheap, but cheap Weight Complet 
in thelongrun. Write for our free Engine Book. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 North 21st Street Lincoln, Nebraske 


wiles in an old-fashioned crib. Get an alk 
izes 





metal crib that is proof against rats, 
vermin, thieves, fires, dampness~ 
no waste, 


ZYRO — 
TRADE MARK Cribs 


A price to suit you. Write for de 
8criptive catalog—no obligation. 


ae The Canton Culvert & Silo Co 
— > Box 116 Canton, Ohio 
ORaNe: «. g'/Makers of ZYRO Silos and Grain Bins. 
wid) 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Permanent Poultry Houses 

A high, well-drained area, with a 
southern or southeastern exposure, 
about 150 to 200 feet from the farm 
house, is the ideal place to locate the 
permanent poultry house. Soil that is 
well drained is less likely to become 
contaminated with disease germs. Ifa 
good growth of grass can not be kept 
around the building, scatter sand or 
gravel where the grass has been killed 
out. The gravel not only tends to keep 
the ground free from disease germs, 
but aids materially in reducing the 
number of dirty eggs in wet weather. 
Air drainage is quite as essential as 
ground drainage, so the house should 
not occupy a low place or pocket in 
which the cool, damp air settles, even 
tho the ground water be taken care 
of by tile. 

Ventilation is so important that it 
determines to a large extent the de- 
sign of the house. Generally the best 
house is the one that has the most ef- 
ficient system of ventilation. Most 
poultrymen are agreed that some form 
of the open front, such as shutters, 
muslin curtains, or wire netting, fur- 
nishes the best system of ventilation. 
A poorly ventilated house will be damp, 
close, full of foul air, and therefore 
unhealthy. Sufficient air should be 
taken into the house, not only to fur- 
nish an ample supply of fresh air to 
the fowls, but to remove the moisture 
of the respired air, the foul gases and 
odors. While lack of ventilation will 
cause roup, colds, catarrh, diphtheria 
and like diseases, strong air currents, 
that is, drafts, will produce the same 
results. Often a fowl roosting on a 
breezy limb will keep perfectly healthy 
—but if compelled to sleep in a drafty 
chicken house, will catch cold. To ob- 
tain the best results, the poultry house 
should be constructed so that it can be 
made perfectly tight except part of the 
south side, which should always be left 
open to admit the fresh air.Bulletin No. 
36, Iowa Agricultural College. 





Plucking Geese 
A reader asks: 


“When are live geese picked for the 
feathers?” 


Geese should not be live picked after 
the middle of August. Only mature 
#eese should be plucked—not under 
eighteen months old. The feathers 
should be ripe, i. e., there should be no 
blood in the quill. Leave enough on 
the sides of the body to support the 
wings, and pluck only the soft feathers 
on the breast, back and abdomen. Put 
the feathers in a cheesecloth sack, and 
hang in the light and air, shaking up 
occasionally. Bulletin No. 83, of the 
Washington Agricultural College, says: 
“Keep the feathers in sacks for from 
three to six months, when they will be 
thoroly cured, and free from animal 
odor.” 

We doubt whether it is profitable to 
pluck geese. A plucked goose is not 
likely to have the vitality or one that 
is allowed to go thru the moult natur- 
ally; and plucking two or three times, 
as 1s sometimes done, will detract from 
a quality of the flesh of market 
birds. , 


What Does Your Market Want? 


One of the handicaps to success of 
the American farmer is his reluctance 
to give the market just what the mar- 
ket calls for. Farmers will often hold 
their fries until they weigh three 
Pounds, and sell them for 25 cents a 
pound, rather than sell them at 50 
cents a pound when they weigh a 
pound and a half. This is not altogeth- 
er because it is easier to distinguish 
the sex of a three-pound than of a one 
and a half pound bird, but also because 
the smaller bird seems immature to 
them, and they cheat themselves by 
holding it, 

Tae some markets, butchers dock the 
‘ rge hens, altho we fnacy when they 
uy them, they label them “milk-fed,” 
i in a higher price for the “fancy 
Oasters.” In other markets, well fat- 








ted hens get a premium. What does 
your market want? 

Mixtures of any kind sell, as a rule, 
for less than uniform packages. Does 
your market allow more for chickens 
that are assorted according to age and 
size? Will it pay more for first qual- 
ity, straight-breasted, yellow-meated, 
plump stock, than for stunted, crooked- 
breasted, scrawny carcasses? 

If it won’t, there is a big field for 
education along the lines of the class 
of chicken that is a profitable buy. 
We saw a lady buying chickens at the 
Des Moines market. The first bird 
weighed up to her—old, not young fowl 
—weighed three and a half pounds. 
“That is too heavy,’ she protested; 
“can’t you find me one weighing about 
two and a half pounds?” He did, but 
no country woman would have eaten it. 
We need to teach such housekeepers 
that two halves of a five-pound bird 
are worth five times as much and more 
than one two and a half pounder. We 
need to know the demands of our mar- 
ket, and cater to them, or correct 
them. 





Depluming Mite 

A subscriber writes: 

“For several summers, my chickens 
have been troubled with the depluming 
mite, which causes them to lose the 
feathers on their heads. Can you tell 
me of a remedy?” 

Depluming mites are indicated by 
bare spots which usually begin at the 
back and spread to the head and neck. 
The mites live at the base of the feath- 
ers, are carried by infested birds, and 
are spread by the male. Isolate the 
affected birds, grease the affected area 
with carbolated vaseline or a salve 
made of one teaspoonful of oil of cara- 
way to six of melted lard. 





Pedigreeing Without Pedigree 
Trays 


We have never been very successful 
with the large pedigree trays in a 240- 
egg incubator. A triangular covered 
wire box, fitted in nicely in a small, 
round incubator, hatched as well as 
the eggs outside of the box; some wire 
hat supports covered with flannel 
about the sides and over the top, we 
thought hatched even better than the 
eggs on the general. tray. The New 
Jersey experiment station has tried 
another plan which is said to work per- 
fectly. They make cheesecloth bags 
6x10 inches, and on the eighteenth day 
the eggs from individual hens are put 
in these bags, with a slip of paper con- 
taining the band number of the hen. 
Only the eggs from one hen are placed 
in each bag. When the hatch is over, 
the chicks are punch-marked; the bags 
washed and sunned, and ready for use 
again. 





Marketing Geese 


Geese will bring better prices if 
market at the Jewish holidays. It 
will pay*to market at ten weeks as a 
rule. They should weigh from eight 
to ten pounds at that age, and the cost 
of holding may eat up the profits. The 
local butcher will be able to advise 
about the best probable market. Keep 
their roosting places clean, and give 
shade. Too much grain and too little 
green food will cause leg weakness. 
Don’t crowd them in cooping for mar- 
ket. Give them water before starting. 





Comparative Cost of Frame and 
Block House 


A subscriber writes: 

“T expect to build a new chicken 
house this fall. Which is the cheaper 
type of house—a frame or hotow 
block?” 

Bulletin No. 36, of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, says: 

“The bills of material for a frame 
house and a block house of the same 
size indicate that, with lumber at $30 
to $40 per thousand feet, and blocks 
(5x8x12 inches) at $45 per thousand, 
there is practically no difference in 
cost. Under such conditions, there can 
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rune American father today has pretty 
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uch forgotten the old notion that any 
chance rifle “will do” for his boy. 


The 


known facts about rifles point as strongly 
to Remington UMC in the .22 calibre arm 
as in the big game rifles. 


Every year, thousands of boys the country over 


iven a 


Remington UMC .22 Cal. Rifle and are 


taught how to use it—by their fathers. It's a good 


investment with any 


ping youth, 


Remington UMC .22 Cal. Refeating Rifle with the 
famous Remington UMC Slide Action and Solid 
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pF] aes 11 Long Rifle Cartridges without re- 
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hardly be any question as to the de- 
sirability of the block house. This 
bulletin states that the farm poultry 
house can easily be built out of mason- 
ry construction, which is more durable 
and quite as satisfactory. Hollow clay 
vitrified building blocks or tile have 
been used with good success. Concrete 
blocks or other masonry material may 
be. used in place of vitrified clay blocks 
where cheaper. A five-inch wall is 
quite satisfactory, and where adequate 
ventilation is used, such a wall is found 
to be not only warm, but reasonably 
free from frost during cold weather. 

“While the matter is not referred to 
in this bulletin, the block house is also 
somewhat cooler in summer than a 
house of frame construction, as has 
been proved in experiments at the New 
Jersey station.” 





Influence of Leg Color 


A subscriber writes: 

“IT have been told that hens with 
pale-colored legs are the best layers. 
Is this true?” 

It is claimed that the laying hen will 
take the color for her eggs from her 
own body, if the coloring pigment is 
not provided in her food. Experienced 
poultrymen and experiment staiton 
authorities say that the best laying 
hens will have paler legs in the fall 
than their sisters. The color of the 
legs of a non-laying pullet are no indi- 
cation of her laying qualities. This is 
a sign for hens and not for pullets. 


Suggestions as to the Care 
of Eggs 


Provide plenty of clean, dry nests. 

Eggs should be gathered daily in 
cool weather, and twice a day in hot 
or rainy weather. 

Use dirty and small eggs at home. Do 
not wash eggs. 

Keep your eggs in a cool, dry place, 
free from odors. If kept in the cellar, 
do not set the egg case on a damp floor. 

Market eggs as often as possible; 
and keep the eggs cool or out of the 
sun when taking them to town. 

Every farmer should have an egg 
candler, and candle all questionable 
eggs. 

Kill or dispose of all old roosters by 
the first of June. You will get just as 
many eggs, and an infertile egg will 
keep much longer during the hot 
weather. 

A conservative estimate made by 
this department shows that the annual 
loss on eggs to the farmers and mer- 
chants of Iowa is over $7,000,000— 
caused by improper care and handling. 
Is it not worth your while to consider 
this matter?—lowa Dairy and Food 
Commission. 
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If there was a bet- 
“ _ ter material regardless of its cost 

to build a farm elevator with, than 
cypress, we would use it. This you can 

bank on. And we know what is best because 
we have been building agricultural machinery 
for 60 years. 15,000 farmers know by expe- 
rience that a Sandwich Farm Elevator is built 
right at the first and it stays right until the last. 
Year after year the simple staunch Sandwich goes 
right on working “like a truck horse”—silently, 
successfully. Play safe and buy a 
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| TEN Advantages Gained by 
This Great Improvement in 
Farm Tractors 


The Direct-Drive Double-Cone transmission used 
exclusively in Albaugh-Dover Tractors, gives these 
ten valuable time and money-saving features not 
found in other tractors. 
1. Works close up to fence corners. 
2. Turns a square corner in the 
field with Syhous in 6 seconds. 
. Travels faster and handlesquick- 
er and easier. 
4. Does away with complicated 
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7. Has more engine power avail- 
able for actual service. 

8. Reduces repair costs. 

9. Is a2-way tractor carrying tools 
either below and in front of oper- 
ator with drive wheels ahead or 
can be run with castor wheel 
ahead and tools trailing behind. 

10. Backs quickly and easily with 
tools attached making it easy to 





gears. 
5. Requires fewer parts—all more 





accessible. 
6. Gives a much wider range of 
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tore power to —will plow on side hills too steep for a binder— 
any other tractor | Will operate in soft and wet places—in fact, will go any- 


where and do anything that any other tractor will do and 
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we of engine used. in addition has these ten exclusive advantages. 
is accessible and = ° . 
simple and hasagreat Don’t buy any Tractor until you have investigated this latest 








and greatest improvement in Tractors. 
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Twenty Thousand Leagues 








Under the Sea [ By JULES VERNE | 








PART IL. 


CHAPTER XVII—THE POULPS. 

For several days, the Nautilus kept off 
from the American coast. Evidently it 
did not wish to risk the tides of the Gulf 
of Mexico, or of the sea of the Antilles. 
Flight would have been quite practicable, 
if Ned Land had been able to take pos- 
session of the boat without the Captain’s 
knowledge. But in the open sea it could 
not be thought of. The Canadian, Con- 
seil and I had a long conversation on this 
subject. For six months we had been 
prisoners on board the Nautilus. We had 
traveled seventeen thousand leagues; and, 
as Ned Land said, there was no reason 
why it should not come to an end. We 
could hope for nothing from the captain 
of the Nautilus, but only from ourselves. 
Besides, for some time past he had be- 
come graver, more retired, less sociable. 
He seemed to shun me. I met him rarely. 
Formerly, he was pleased to explain the 
submarine marvels to me; now, he left 
me to my studies, and came no more to 
the salon. What change had come over 
him? For what cause? 


and novel studies. I had now the power 
to write the true book of the sea; and 
this book, sooner or later, I wished to see 
daylight. 

On April 20th we were at a mean depth 
of 1,500 yards. The land nearest us then 
was the archipelago of the Bahamas. 
There rose high submarine cliffs covered 
with, large weeds, giant laminariae and 
fuci, a perfect espalier of hydrophytes, 
worthy of a Titan world. It was about 
eleven o’clock when Ned Land drew my 
attention to a formidable pricking, like 
the sting of an ant, which was produced 
by means of large sea weeds. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘these are proper cav- 
erns for poulps, and I should not be as- 
tonished to see some of these monsters.” 

“What!” said Conseil; ‘‘cuttle-fish, real 
cuttlefish, of the cephalopod class?’’ 

“No,” I said; ‘‘poulps of huge dimen- 
sions.”’ 

“I will never believe that such animals 
exist,’’ said Ned. 

“Well,” said Conseil, with the most se- 
rious air in the world, “I remember per- 
fectly to have seen a large vessel drawn 
under the waves by a cephalopod’s arm,” 

“You saw that?” said the Canadian. 

“Yes, Ned.” 

“With your own eyes?” 

“With my own eyes.” 

“Where, pray, might that have been?” 

“At St. Malo,’”’ answered Conseil. 

“In the port?’ said Ned, ironically. 

“No; in a church,” replied Conseil. 

“In a church!” cried the Canadian. 

“Yes; friend Ned. In a picture repre- 
senting the poulp in question.” 

“Good!"" said Ned Land, bursting out 
laughing. 

“He is quite right,” I said. ‘I have 
heard of this picture; but the subject rep- 
resented is taken from a legend, and you 
know what to think of legends in the 
matter of natural history. Besides, when 
it is a question of monsters, the imagina- 
tion is apt to run wild. Not only is it sup- 
posed that these poulps can draw down 
vessels, but a certain Olaus Magnus has 
spoken of a cephalopod a mile long, that 
is more like an island thanan animal. It 
is also said that the Bishop of Nidros was 
building an altar on an immense rock. 
Mass finished, the rock began to walk, 
and returned to the sea. The rock was a 
poulp. Another bishop, Pontoppidan, also 
speaks of a poulp on which a regiment of 
cavalry could maneuver. Lastly, the an- 
cient naturalists speak of monsters whose 
mouths were like gulfs, and which were 
too large to pass thru the Straits of Gib- 
raltar.”’ 

“But how much is true of these sto- 
ries?”’ asked Conseil. 

“Nothing, my friends; at least of that 
which passes the limit of truth to get to 
fable or legend. Nevertheless, there must 
be some ground for the imagination of the 
Story-tellers. One can not deny that 
poulps and cuttle-fish exist of a large spe- 
cies, inferior, however, to the cetaceans, 
Aristotle has stated the dimensions of a 
cuttlefish as five cubits, or nine feet two 
inches. Our fishermen frequently see 
some that are more than four feet long. 
Some skeletons of poulps are preserved 
in the museums of Trieste and Montpelier, 
that measure two yards in length. Be- 
sides, according to the calculations of 
some naturalists, one of these animals, 
only six feet long, would have tentacles 


For my part, I | 
did not wish to bury with me my curious | 








twenty-seven feet long. That would suf- 
fice to make a formidable monster.”’ 

“Do they fish for them in these days?” 
asked Ned. 

“If they do not fish for them, sailors see 
them at least. One of my friends, Captain 
Paul Bos, of Havre, has often affirmed 
that he met one of these monsters, of 
colossal dimensions, in the Indian seas. 
But the most astonishing fact, and which 
does not permit of the denial of the ex- 
istence of these gigantic animals, hap- 
pened some years ago, in 1861.” 

“What is the fact?’’ asked Ned Land. 

“This is it: In 1861, to the northeast 
of Teneriffe, very nearly in the same lat- 
itude we are in now, the crew of the des- 
patch boat, Alector, perceived a mon- 
strous cuttlefish swimming in the waters, 
Captain Bouguer went near to the animal, 
and attacked it with harpoons and guns, 
without much success, for balls and har- 
poons glided over the soft flesh. After 
several fruitless attempts, the crew tried 
to pass a slip-knot around the body of 
the mollusc. The nooses lipped as far 
as the caudal fins, and there stopped. 
They tried then to haul it on board, but 
its weight was so considerable that the 
tightness of the cord separated the tail 
from the body, and, deprived of this or- 
nament, he disappeared under the water.” 

‘Indeed! is that a fact?” 

“An indisputable fact, my good Ned. 
They proposed to name this poulp ‘Bou- 
guer’s cuttlefish.’ ” 

“What length was it?’ asked the Ca- 
nadian. 

“Did it not measure about six yards?” 
said Conseil, who, posted at the window, 
was examining again the irregular wind- 
ings of the cliff. 

“Precisely,’”’ I replied. 

“Its head,’ rejoined Conseil, ‘‘was it 
not crowned with eight tentacles, that 
beat the water like a nest of serpents?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Had not its eyes, placed at the back 
of its head, considerable development?” 

“Yes, Conseil.” 

“And was not its mouth like a parrot’s 
beak?” 

“Exactly, Conseil.” 

“Very well! no offense to master,’’ he 
replied, quietly; “if this is not Bouguer’s 
cuttlefish, it is, at least, one of its broth- 
ers.”’ 

I looked at Conseil. 
to the window. 

“What a horrible beast!” he cried. 

I looked in my turn, and could not re- 
press a gesture of disgust. Before my 
eyes was a horrible monster, worthy to 
figure in the legends of the marvelous. It 
yas an immense cuttlefish, being eight 
yards long. It swam crossways in the 
direction of the Nautilus with great speed, 
watching us with its enormous staring 
green eyes. Its eight arms, or rather feet, 
fixed to its head, that have given the 
name of cephalopod to these animals, 
were twice as long as its body, and were 
twisted like the Furies’ hair. One could 
see the two hundred and fifty air-holes 
on the inner side of the tentacles, The 
monster’s mouth, a horned beak like @ 
parrot’s, Opened and shut vertically. Its 
tongue, a horned substance, furnished 
with several rows of pointed teeth, came 
out quivering from this veritable pair of 
shears. What a freak of nature, a bird’s 
beak on a mollusc! Its spindle-like body 
formed a fleshy mass that might weight 
four or five thousand pounds; the varying 
color changing with great rapidity, ac- 
cording to the irritation of the animal, 
passed successively from livid gray to red- 
dish brown. What irritated this mollusc? 
No doubt the presence of the Nautilus, 
more formidable than itself, and on which 
its suckers or its jaws had no hold. , Yet, 
what monsters these poulps are! What 
vitality the Creator has given them! What 
vigor in their movements! And they pos- 
sess three hearts! Chance had brought 
us in the presence of this cuttlefish, and 
I did not wish to lose the opportunity of 
earefully studying this specimen of cepha- 


Ned Land hurried 


lopods. I overcame the horror that in- 
epired me; and, taking a pencil, began 
to draw it. 


“Perhaps this is the same which the 
Alector saw,’’ said Conseil. 

“No,” replied the Canadian; “for this 
is whole, and the other had lost its tail.” 

“That is no reason,” I replied. ‘The 
arms and tails of these animals are re 
formed by redintegration; and, in seven 
years, the tail of Bouguer’s cuttlefish has 
no doubt had time to grow.” 

By this time, other poulps appeared at 
the port light. I counted seven. They 
formed a procession after the Nautilus, 
and I heard their beaks gnashing against 
the iron hull. I continued my work. The 
monsters kept in the water with such pre- 
cision that they seemed immovable. Sud 
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Certainly not—only the steel rails keep the 
gigantic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 

The same applies to tractors—the Bullock 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
—no wasted fuel—every ounce of power 
exerted at the drawbar in pull. 


ULLOC 


CREEPING— GRIP 
Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 
too wet or loose—no road too rough for 
the Bullock. The year ’round tractor— 
works when others can’t. 

Best for plowing and harrowing—can’t 
pack the soil—will plow that “soft field.” 
Unequaled for road work—furnishes sta- 
tionary power without blocking. Very easy 
to operate; the most economical to buy, results con- 
sidered. Our 12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat- 
wheeled tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 


—patterned exactly after our larger and higher 
. priced machines, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


denly the Nautilus stopped. A _ shock 
made it tremple in every plate. 

“Have we struck anything?” I asked. 

“In any case,” replied the Canadian, 
“we shall be free, for we are floating.” 

The Nautilus was floating, no doubt, 
but it did not move. A minute passed, 
Captain Nemo, followed by his*lieutenant, 
entered the drawing-room. I had not seen 
him for some time. He seemed dull. With- 
out noticing or speaking to us, he went 
to the panel, looked at the poulps, and 
said something to his lieutenant. The 
latter went out. Soon the panels were 
shut. The ceiling was lighted. I went 
towards the captain. 

“A curious collection of poulps,”’ I said. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Naturalist,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘and we are going to fight them, 
man to beast.” 

I looked at him. 
heard aright. 

“Man to beast?” I repeated. 

“Yes, sir. The screw is stopped. I 
think that the horny jaw of one of the 
cuttlefish is entangled in the blades. That 
is what prevents our moving.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Rise to the surface, and slaughter this 
vermin.” 

“A difficult enterprise.”’ 

“Yes, indeed. The electric bullets are 
powerless against the soft flesh, where 
they do not find resistance enough to go 
off. But we shall attack them with the 
hatchets.”’ 

“And the: harpoon, sir,’’ said the Cana- 
dian, “if you do not refuse my help.”’ 

“I will accept it, Master Land.”’ 

“We will follow you,” I said; and, fol- 
lowing Captain Nemo, we went towards 
the central staircase. 

There, about ten men with boarding 
hatchets were ready for the attack. Con- 
seil and I took two hatchets; Ned Land 
seized a harpoon. The Nautilus had then 
risen to the surface. One of theesailors, 
posted on the top ladder-step, unscrewed 
the bolts of the panels. But hardly were 
the screws loosed when the panel rose 
with great violence, evidently drawn by 
the suckers of a poulp’s arm. Immedi- 
ately one of these arms slid like a ser- 
pent down the opening, and twenty others 
were above. With one blow of the axe, 
Captain Nemo cut this formidable tent- 
acle, that slid wriggling down the ladder. 
Just as we were pressing one on the other 
to reach the platform, two other arms, 
lashing the air, came down on the sea- 
man placed before Captain Nemo, and 
lifted him up with irresistible power. Cap- 
tain Nemo uttered a cry, and rushed out, 
We hurried after him. 


I thought I had not 


What ai scene! The unhappy man, 
seized by the tentacle, and fixed to the 
suckers, was balanced in the air at the 


caprice of this enormous trunk, Ile rat- 
tled in his throat, he cried, ‘‘Help! Help!” 
These words, as they were spoken in 
French, startled me! I had a _ fellow- 
countryman on board, perhaps several! 
That heart-rending cry! I shall hear it all 
my life. The unfortunate man was lost. 
Who could rescue him from that power- 
ful pressure? However, Captain Nemo 
had rushed to the poulp, and with one 
blow of the axe had cut thru one arm. 
His lieutenant struggled furiously against 
other monsters that crept on the flanks 
of the Nautilus. The crew fought with 
their axes. The Canadian, Conseil and I 
buried our weapons in the fleshy masses; 
a strong smell of musk penetrated the at- 
mosphere. It was horrible! 

For one instant, I thought the unhappy 
man entangled with the poulp would be 
torn from its powerful suction. Seven of 
the eight arms had been cut off. Only 
one wriggled in the air, brandishing the 
victim like a feather. But just as Captain 
Nemo and his lieutenant threw them- 
selves on it, the animal ejected a stream 
of black liquid. We were blinded by it. 
When the cloud dispersed, the cuttlefish 
had disappeared, and my _ unfortunate 
countryman with it. Ten or twelve poulps 
now invaded the platform and sides of 
the Nautilus. We rolled pell-mell into 
the midst of this nest of serpents, that 
wriggled on the platform in the waves of 


blood and ink. It seemed as tho these 
slimy tentacles sprang up like hydra’s 
heads. Ned Land’s harpoon, at each 


stroke, was plunged into the staring eyes 
of the cuttlefish. But my bold companion 
was suddenly overturned by the tentacles 


of a monster he had not been able to 
avoid. 

Ah! how my heart beat with emotion 
and horror! The formidable beak of a 
cuttlefish was open over Ned Land. The 
unhappy man would be cut in two. I 
rushed to his succor. But Captain Nemo 
was before me; his axe disappeared be- 
tween the two enormous jaws, and, mi- 
raculously saved, the Canadian, rising, 
plunged his harpoon deep into the triple 
heart of the poulp. 

“TIT owed myself this revenge!’’ said the 


Captain to the Canadian, 
Ned bowed without replying. 
bat had lasted a quarter of an 


The com- 
hour. The 


monsters, vanquished and mutilated, left 
us at last, and disappeared under the 
waves. Captain Nemo, covered with 


blood, nearly exhausted, gazed upon the 
sea that had swallowed up one of his 
companions, and great tears gathered in 
his eyes. 

(Continued next week.) 
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This four-wheel, four-cylinder tractor is equipped 
with tanks for both kerosene and gasoline, and you 
can switch from one to the other without 
make a carburetor adjustment. 

It will drive your smaller machines such as cream sepa- 
rator, washing machine, pump, and saw wood, and do it 


economicaliy using no more fuel the ; e8~ 
ap he 5 an is absolutely neces 






anh 


burn the least amount cf fue 


B90 24 AVENUE 


one 


= 


Y = 


1 





Burns Kerosene 
and Gasoline 


having to 


Speeds Forward--Seven Reverse 


Owing to the specially patented friction transmission this 
tractor hag seven speeds forward and seven reverse. 

@ result of thia style of transmission, the Rock Isiand 
Heider has less gears than other tractors which means 

ese trouble, less 

cut toa minimum, 

fully i 












cumplicationa and your repair expense 
lavestigate the Kock Island Heider car 
‘or it will do your wor. © way you want it done and 
p the | |. Write for the catalog and 
SEE IT WORK AT ONE OF THE DEMONSTRATIONS 









The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 


S. Second St., C_inton, lowa 


Without obligation, please send me 










Here is urpose 
tractor that has proven by eight 
ears of actual field work its abil- 
ty todo allthe power work on 
your farm — and economically 

It will furnish belt power for a 
grain separator, clover huller, en- 
silage cutter, feed mill, hay baler 
roac iret ete. It will pull 
three 14-inch plows under normai 
conditions or four under favor- 
able, plowing about an acre an 

r. 


hou 
See it Work at 


Cedar Rapids, la., Show 
Aug. 15-61-17-18 


















ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 








Portable combination 
corn and smaii grain ma- 
chine. Just the Flevator 
FREE CRIB 

LANS and FREE CATA- 
LOG—Write 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
PEORIA Dept. 10 ILLINOIS 


Tho ROLLER 





for inside use—blig ca- 
pacity, strong machines— 
any style Dump. Heavy 
steel chain. Handles ear 
corn end small grain. 


Dallas, Tex., July 18, 19, 20, 21. 
Hutchinson, Kans., July 25-28. 
Bt. Louls, Mo., Aug. 1, 2, 3 & 4. 
Fremont, Nebr., Aug. 8-11. 
Bloomington, Ill., Aug. 22-25. 
4 Indianapolis, Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 
Madison, Wis., Sept. 5, 6,7 & 8. & 


any of these Pd 
write us for free catalog—full of 
pictures and interesting facta 














We will also demonstrate at 












ing to attend 
strations— 


If you are not 









MPER 
b= 


Nearly always fol- 
lows when seed bed 
is properly prepared. 


The KRAMER 








AE ADING Easily put on 
MACHINE- horse or tractor plow. 
Makes even s 
THOUSAND 
IN USE. 





| 


Please mention 


Low price. Addr 
KRAMER ROTARY HARROW CO. 


any 


Rotary Harrow 

Discs, levels and pulver- 

tand. izes at one time. Quicker 

8 seed germination-brings 
bigger yields, 

ss— Folcer Free — Write. 


MORTON, ILLINOIS 


this paper when writing. 
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NORTH DAKOTA LAND. 


God is making more people every day. He is not 
making more land. Crop records show North 
Dakota the most successful farming state. North 
Dakota is producing as many dollars per acre as 
states where Jand sells for four times as much money. 
Reason: North Dakota with 45,000,000 acres has 
only 635,000 people: lowa with 35,000,000 acres bas 
2.200.000 people. Write for booklet and map showing 
wealth of opportunities and our plan of direct deal- 
ing. J. 5. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, S00 Line, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


| 











Summary of Farm Loan Act 


(Continued from page 1030) 








an annual payment of $80.24. A study of 
the columns shows how, from year to year, 
the interest is reduced, and the proportion 
of the payment which goes to discharge 
the principal steadily increases. The final 








FIRST HANDS 


In closing out the Simpson estate you buy from 
the owners and save agent's commission and inflated 
prices. Nineteen farms to select from in Missouri 
river counties. 50 miles east of Kansas City, at prices 
ranging from $50 to 6175 per acre, according to loca- 
tion and improvements. All good, rich limestone 
soil, no rocks. Deferred payments can be arranged 
for long period if desired. For booklet and further 
information, address 

TALBOTT SIMPSON, 
500 Gi Giadstene Bivd., Kansas C ity, Mo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA LAND BULLETINS 


Official publications showing the crop production 
and opportunities for farming and investment in the 
Various section of the state, including the most pros- 
perous farming section of the United States and the 
cheap lands just developing. Address, Dept. of Im- 
migration, Capital C, Pierre, 80. Dak. 








'A Home in the Dairy Belt 


Send for circulare describing our company’s cut- 
over lands, direct to you on the easiest terms. A 
little money does the work when you deal with us. 
fend for {illustrated literature describing this favored 
section. FLAMBEAU RIVER LUMBER COM- 
PANY, Station H, Ladysmith, Wisconsin. 


640 Acres High Class Wheat Land 


Smal! buildings, 250 acres cultivated, near railway 
siding. close to good town, in excellent farming dis- 
trict; 90 miles from this great city. $28.00 per acre, 
easy termes. Apply SIMPSON, MITCHELL & 
EWING, Investment Brokers, Winnipeg, Canada. 

,OR SALE—160 cut over land In Koochiching 
k Co., Minnesota. Soll good, lies well. On etate 
highway, telephone line, and R. F. D. in winter. 
Three miles from store, church and fine school with 
free transportation for children. Price 2500. Ad- 
dress Kev. T. W. Howard, Birchdale, Minn., or owner, 
H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va. 


640 Acres, Foster County, No. Dak. 


black land, all cultivated. Good bulldings. 
Fine proposition. 645.00 per acre. 











Level, 


HM. J. MAXFIELD, St. Paul, Minn. 


120 ACRES 


Ten miles from Eetherville, four from another small 
town; 6135 per acre, one-half cash. Send for 1916 list. 


C. E. PERSON, Estherville, lowa 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


‘A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 
For Sale—i60 Acres Pasture Land 


Dickinson County. Has running water thru one 
corner. Cannot be excelied for pasture. Would con- 
sider smal! trade. 

Write owner, P. 











0. BJORENBSON, Milford, Iowa. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


if Looking for a Home 


OR INVESTMEN write for the largest liet of 
farms in South Central lowa. I heve 500 farms for 
sale in Madison and adjoining counties on good terms. 
. K. HAMILTO? 
The Honest Land Man, Winterset, lowa 
YOR SALE—120 acres of Dodge County land, 4 
mile to school, 14 miles to cheese factory, rural 
route; an all modérn house, barn, chicken house, 
and corn crib, completed tn fall of 1915 costing $6,000. 
Falling health is reason for placing this farm on 
market at a bargain. Address E. N. Round, Mantor- 
ville, Dodge Co., Minn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 
Corn, clover, stock and grain 
Otter Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 


crop failures. 630.00 to $90.00 on easy terms. Send for 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. 


FARM FOR SALE 


Improved farm, 154 acres, Fayette Co., lowa, ? mi 
from town and consolidated school. Attractive price 
and terms. Address OWNER, Box 60, Sumner lowa. 














Wilimar, Minnesota 











a SALE BW OWNER-—Tohree highly im- 
proved black soil corn and clover farms South- 





ern Minnesota, near St. Paul. Easy terms. D. A. 
Reed, 400 Beacon St., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
is the place to buy land 


Southeastern Kansas for home or investment. 


We handle land tn eleven counties. Low prices and 
easy terms. Send for iliustrated booklet. Address 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT CO.. Kelley 


Hotel Bidg., lola, Kansas. 
The best corn land, ¢70 to $130 


IOWA FARMS per acre. Get large list. Spauid- 


ing & O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lowa. 








ae fine farm lands at low prices and 
easy terme in Wisconsin's greatest dairy dis- 
trict, send for our free list, map and photographs of 
choice dairy, stock and grain farm bargains. Write 
Grabam’s Land Office, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Fifty Central Minnesota Farms 


#40 up. Unimproved $15. Unexcelled stock and gen- 
eral farming region. M. DUNLAP, Royalton, Minn 
N INNESOTA’S Fastest Growing Dis- 

trict. The place to buy and locate. Land 


very cheap. Maps, literature. Write ARNOLD, 
Land Com'r, 520 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
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payment cancels the debt. 
ca = 
S = = Pa 3 

o 3, ~ Ey o, @ 

2, Et 43 tom on . 

o- =o deal c rand 

E Aa ¢& oz | 2e¢ 
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a £ Ee 3) aes 
“T.....-] $ 80.24) $ 50.00) $ 30.24) $969.76 
CL week | 80.24 31.75) 928.00 
Bisacne | 80.24 33.34| 904.67 
Sesh es | 80,24) 35.01) 869.66 
Dinkuee 80.24 36.76) 832.90 
Speer ] 89.24 38.59) 794.31 
SSS 80.24! 40,52) 753.79 
Becssen 80.24! 42.55| 711.23 
Di vases | 80.24] 44.68) 666.56 
AD seco) 80.24] 46.91| 619.64 
aber | 80.24] 49.26| 570.39 
“ays $0.24| 51.72| 518.67 
Bivosve 80.24| 54.31 464.36 
Pcocees 80.24) : 57.02) 407.34 
| eee 80.241 20.36 59.87| 347.46 
| eee 80.24) 17.37 62.87| 284.60 
itishowes 80.24 14.23 66.01] 218.59 
| oe 80.24] 10.93 69.31] 149.28 
1 RSE | 80.24 7.46 72.78| 76.50 
BO seses $0.33] 3.83} 76.50) 

Total | $1,604.89| $604.81| $1,000.00) 

Funds Available for Loans. 

After a federal land bank has loaned 
on first mortgage $50,000, it can obtain 
permission from the farm loan board to 
issue .$50,000 in farm loan bonds, based 
on these mortgages, sell such bonds in 
the open market, and use the money thus 
obtained to lend on other mortgages. 

This process of lending on mortgages 


and selling bonds in issues of $50,000, may 
be repeated until bonds to the amount of 
twenty times the bank's paid-up capftal 
are outstanding. If each bank should have 
only its required minimum paid-up capi- 
tal of $750,000, this plan will provide even- 
tually, if all the authorized bonds of the 
twelve banks are sold, over $180,000,000 to 
lend on first mortgages on farm land. The 
banks, however, can increase their capital 
stock above the required minimum, and 
so increase the amount of bonds they can 


. sell, and thus increase the total amount of 


money available for loans on farm mort- 
gages. 

To make these bonds attractive to in- 
vestors, the bonds, together with the mort- 
gages upon which they are based, are 
exempted from federal, state, municipal 
and local taxation, and are made legal 
investments for fiduciary and trust funds. 
The capital stock of the feceral land banks 
is also exempt from taxation. Federal 
reserve banks and member banks of that 
system are empowered to buy and sell 
these bonds. They are to be issued in de- 
nominations of $20, $50, $100, $500 and 
$1,000, 

Organization of Banks. 
of the fed- 


The temporary management 


eral land banks is to be in the hands of 
five directors appointed by the federal 
farm loan board. <As soon, however, as 
the subscriptions from the loan associa- 
tions total $100,000, regular directors are 
to be appointed as follows: ‘Three dis- 
trict directors, resident in the district, 
shall be appointed by the federal farm 
loan board, to represent the public inter- 
est, and six local directors, resident in 
the district, shall be elected by the farm 
loan associations, who must be stock- 
holders in the bank. The federal farm 
loan board shall designate one of its ap- 
pointees to act as chairman. The act 
requires that at least one of the three 
district directors shall be experienced in 


engaged at the time 
farming operations 


farming, and actually 
of his appointment in 


within the district. Any compensation 
paid to the directors must be approved by 
the federal farm loan board. 


Officers of Loan Associations. 


Each loan association must have a 
board of directors and a secretary-trea- 
surer. The directors shall serve without 
pay. The secretary-treasurer shall re- 
ceive such compensation as may be de- 
termined by the board of directors. The 


association must appoint an 
committee for the purpose of valuing 
lands offered as security for loans. No 
member of such committee shall have any 
interest in the property upon which he 


passes. 


appraisal 


Funds for Current Expenses. 

To provide funds for current expenses, 
the loan association may retain as a com- 
mission from each interest payment not 
to exceed one-eight of one per cent, semi- 
annually, upon the unpaid principal of the 
loan. This commission is to be deducted 
from the dividends payable to such farm 
loan association by the federal land bank. 
If the commissions are not adequate, and 
an association does not wish to assess 
members for current expenses, it may 
borrow at 6 per cent from the federal 
land bank, to an amount not to exceed 
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-~y Bumper Grain Grops 
ee<-—Good Markets—High Prices 


Prizes Awarded to Western Canada for 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Alfalfa and Grasses 


The winnings of Western Canada at the Soil Products 
Exposition at Denver were easily made. The list comprised 
Wheat, Oats, Barley and Grasses, the most important being 
the prizes for Wheat and Oats and sweepstake on Alfalfa. 
ss important than the splendid quality of Western 
Canada’s wheat and other grains is the excellence of the 
cattle fed and fattened on the grasses of that country. A 
recent shipment of cattle to Chicago topped the market in 
that city for quality and price. 


* Western Canadasproduced in 1915 one-third as much wheat 
as ‘all of the United States, or over 300,000,000 bushels, 


Canada in proportion to population has a greater exportable surplus 
of wheat this year than any country in the world, and at present 
prices you can figure out the revenue for the producer, 
v ern Canada you will find good markets, splendid schools, excep- 
tional social conditions, perfect climate, and other great attrac- 
There is no war tax on land and no conscription. 


fend for illustrated pamphlet and ask for reduced railway 
rates, informaticn as to best locations, etc. 


In West- 


Address 

FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th., Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Cenadian Government Agent. 


No Passports Are Necessary to Enter Canada. 





in the aggregate one-fourth of its bank 
stock. 
Reserves and Dividends. 

The law requires both the land banks 
and the tarm loan associations to make 
provision for certain reserves before they 
can pay any dividends. 

Agents of Land Banks. 

In sections where local conditions do 
not make the formation of associations 
practicable, the farm loan board may au- 
thorize the federal land bank to make 
loans thru agents approved by the board. 
These agents are to be banks, trust com- 
panies, mortgage companies, or savings 
institutions, chartered by the state. They 
may receive as compensation the actual 
expense involved in transacting the Ioan, 
and in addition thereto a sum not to ex- 
ceed one-half of one per cent per annum 
on the unpaid principal of the loans made 
thru them. When the farm loan board 
decides that a locality is adequately served 
by farm loan associations, no further 
loans are to be made thru agents. 


Joint-Stock Land Banks. 

In addition to the system of twelve 
federal land banks and the national farm 
loan: associations of borrowers, the act 
permits the establishment of joint-stock 
land banks, and authorizes them to carry 
on the business of lending directly to 
borrowers on farm mortgage security and 
issuing farm loan bonds. These banks 
must have a capital of not less than $250,- 
000. They are under the supervision of 
the federal farm loan board, but the gov- 
ernment does not lend them any financial 
assistance, 

The joint-stock land bank is free from 
many of the conditions imposed on the 
federal land banks. Subject to the 50 and 
20 per cent value limitation and the limit- 
ation as to territory, the joint- stock land 
bank may lend more than $10,000 to a 
single individual, and it is not restricted 
to making loans for the purposes specified 
in the case of the federal land bank. 

The joint-stock bank, like the federal 
land banks, can not charge an interest 
rate on farm mortgages in excess of 6 
per cent, nor shall such interest rate ex- 
ceed by more than 1 per cent the rate 
of interest paid by the bank upon its last 
issue of bonds. A joint-stock bank is 
limited in its bond issue to fifteen times 
its capital and surplus, 

Among the restrictions placed on these 
banks under the act are: (1) That their 
mortgages must provide for an amortiza- 


tion system of repayment, such as is 
prescribed in the case of loans thru the 
federal land banks; and (2) that they 
shall in no case demand or receive, under 
any form or pretense, any commission or 
charge not specifically authorized by the 
act, and approved by the farm loan 
board. 


The bonds of the 
are exempted from 
ital stock, however, 


joint-stock land banks 

taxation. Their cap- 

is not exempted. 
General Provisions. 

The law, thru the farm loan board, pro- 
vides the necessary machinery for fre- 
quent examinations of the banks and the 
associations, for the proper cancellation 
of mortgages, and for the safe custody of 
mortgages offered as security for bonds. 


When any mortgage offered as security 
for bonds is withdrawn, the bank is re- 
quired to replace the security with other 


mortga with other 
lateral. 


Heavy 


ges or satisfactory col- 
penalties of fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, are imposed for violations 
of the act, malfeasance in office, fraud, 
embezziement, defaleation, or other il- 
legal practices. 

Apple Growers Meet—The National Ap- 
pel Growers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Warwick Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 2d and 3d. The 
purpose of this association is to bring ap- 
ple growers together, so that they can co- 
operate effectively in marketing their 
product. It will probably follow somewhat 
after the plan of the various western fruit 





growers’ associations, which have been so 
successful. A copy of the proposed con- 
stitution, which will be submitted by the 
committee for ratification at this conven- 
tion, can be obtained by addressing H. C. 
Irish, secretary, 1227 Childress Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Potato Growing Contest—The big North 
Iowa Fair, to be held at Mason City, Au- 
gust 14th to 19th, introduces a novelty 
this year in the form of a potato-growing 
contest for the children of Floyd, Worth, 
Hancock, Franklin and Cerro Gordo coun- 
ties. All of the contestants will grow the 
same variety, the Irish Cobbler, and seed 
will be furnished by the fair association. 
The Cobbler, which is also known as the 
Eureka, is an early variety, and under 
favorable weather conditions will have 
ample time to mature before the fair. 
Each contestant is also supplied with in- 
formation and instructions for growing, 
touching on preparation of the soil, plant- 
ing, cultivation, spraying, digging, ete. 
Ioxplicit directions are also given for pre- 
paring the tubers for exhibition at the 
fair. A widespread interest is reported in 
the counties in this contest, and the out- 
come will no doubt prove both pleasant 
and profitable to the fair association and 
to the patrons.—Greater Iowa. 


COA | 


‘$2. Per’ 


Ton! 
Gn a No.1 Top Quality GUARANTEED Coal 
GENUINE Pocahontas Lump, $2.90 per ton 


(The genuine—from the genuine Pocahontas veina 
Pocahontas district, W. Va.—see sworn statement) 
Hercules Selected ...... $2.70 perton 
(Clean extra hard coal~general use—extra high grade) 
Master Hocking ........ $2.60 per ton 
Shipped direct from the mines. Il prices 

o, b. mines. Prices all smashed. Write today 
ke booklet and price list. 
if you decide toorder. See 
You Send No Money the coal first—take it only 
if eatisfactory—quality absolutely guaranteed~ 
weight absolutely guaranteed—right at the minea 
These wholesale direct prices are for those who 
can afford to pay for 4 or 6 or 6 tons at a time, 
Write for booklet—photographs of coal—and com- 
plete price list, on direct-from-mine shipment, 
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. thes smapie- 
eo ents, built tin my ‘own 
ories aterloo, at prices one- 
third By one-half Less than you usu- 
ally pay for firs 3 goods. All 
sizes, styles and pr pageren ators 
™ enginesand spreac y obil. 
(tractor) has no equal for simplicityend 
eficie ae a State what you, ps 
250,000 customers testi 
jalloway line of 


for your free S64 76 up 


quality of the 
goods. Write t 
copy of this wond erty book of bar, 
household. 
“WM, GALL 
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Buye the New Butter- 0 
tly Jr. No. 2. Light running =] 
easy cleaning, close skim- 
ming, durable. Suarentoes 
a lifet ime. Skims 


hou: —F 
fareer ait sizes up to 8 1-2 shown here. 
30 0 Bays Free Trial Fare ite own cost 


y what 
im cream. rings cas cat- 


La folder and Matrect. ~ m-factory’’ o! 
Buy from the nd afeact fro and save ‘aon 
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ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. (1» 
2163 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
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Crop Notes 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. .I1f your county is not 
reported, send in a brief summary of local conditions, 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
merning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue, 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwest, etc. 


























IOWA, 

Sac County, (we) Iowa, July 21st.—We 
have been having hot weather, and are 
badly in need of rain. Early small grain 
in shock, and late oats are ready to cut. 
Lots of corn tasseling. Threshing will be- 
gin in about a week, if the weather is 
favorable.—Wm. QG.. Pfeiffer. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, July 20th.— 
The corn is an average; best fields ta- 
seled out. Haying all done. Early oats 
all cut; quality not as good as last year. 
Weather very hot for the last three weeks. 
No sickness among hogs. Potatoes not 
very good; very few under hills. A shower 
would be all right for corn, potatoes, pas- 
tures and garden truck.—Wiert Johnson. 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, July 21st.— 
Still very dry; no rain since the 20th of 
June. Very hot weather most of the time. 
Very fine hay weather, which is a good 
crop. Potatoes and all garden truck are 
drying up. Corn is still looking well, but 
we will have to have rain soon to make 
a crop.—S. L, Cohagan, 

Woodbury County? (we) Iowa, July 19th. 
—We have been having very nice weather 
here, with a good rain about once a week 
Alfalfa is being put up the second time. 
Some small grain already cut and shocked, 
such as wheat, rye and early oats. Corn 
that is well tended is fine, and starting to 
ear out. Potatoes a good yield; 80 cents 
a bushel. There will be lots of grapes 
this year; there were not many last year. 
Corn is going up in price now, while hogs 
are coming down.—Ray A. Uhl. 

Madison County, (se) Iowa, July 21st.— 
We had a rain Monday, and another on 
Wednesday, which were badly needed. 
Corn looks fine; all laid by. Small grain 
about all in shock; most of it better than 
was expected some time ago. Haying in 
full blast; most of the hay will be put up 
this week. The hot, dry weather has 
damaged the early potatoes and garden 
truck very badly. Stock doing finely. 
A good many steers are being fed. Some 
old wheat is being shipped out at 75 cents 
per bushel. The roads are fine for haul- 
ing. There is lots of building going on 
here. Everybody seems to be busy here 
that wants to work.—C. J. Young. 

Warren County, (sc) Iowa, July 21st.— 
Had a little rain, and some wind with it; 
blew down corn some. Small grain all 
cut. About thru haying. The hot weather 
for the last ten days has been hard on 
stock, but it has pushed corn in fine 
shape. Not any threshing done yet.—C. 
N. Brock. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, July 224.— 
Haying all done. Only one rain to bother 
harvest; all done in good shape. Oats 
good; wheat not so good as usual; some 
rusted, The merry hum of the threshing 
machine will be heard next week. Corn 
beginning to tassel, and looks good. A 
good rain would help the spring seeding 
of clover; good second crop of clover, 
starting out fine since haying. Roads dry 
and dusty.—J. H. Royer. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, July 21st.— 
The last two weeks have been very warm, 
and corn made rap'd progress; early plant- 
ing tasseling. Texcellent weather for hay- 
i ho most’ of it is out of the way. 
Cutting of grain in full blast, and the end 






of the week will find most of it in shock 
except late oats: the yield seems heavy, 
judg by weight of bundles and quan- 


titv of twine used. Lots of farmers boast 


of four pounds of twine to the acre. Pas- 
tures are looking good. No stock cattle 
Selling at present; not many hogs going 
to market, as there is a scarcity of corn 
and grain to feed, Threshing not yet 
started Gus Treimer. = 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, July 22d.—Corn 
has made wonderful progress during the 
last two weeks of hot weather, and is fully 
up to normal size. Early varieties are 
tass: r. Winter wheat all in shock a 
week ago, and this week practically fin- 
ishes the oat harvest. Small grain yields 
not expected to be heavy. Heavy rains 
are needed for all growing crops. YPota- 
toes and all garden truck really suffer- 
ing tor a good drink of rain-water.— 
Victo: Felter, 


Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, July 22d.— 
Corn is doing its best with the weather 
, but it could stand a 
rain right now, for we 
since the Fourth of July. 
pract'cally done; crop was 


We ; having now 
800d, soaking 

haven't had any 
Haying is 


heavy, with favorable weather for it. Bar- 
ley is cut; also some oats; but most of 
the cats will be cut next week. Corn is 
Starting to tassel.—h. F. Roth. 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, July 22d.— 


The heat is high and the water is low. We 
had some light showers on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday. It seems nine times 
drier than ever. Corn is tasseling out. 











Twenty days of extremely hot weather in 
late June and early July. <A threshing 
machine has started near the center of 
our township. Oats yield, 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre. Timothy green to cut for seed. 
Flies are bad on horses and cattle. It was 
98 in the shade today.—E. F. Rundlett. 

Louisa County, (se) Iowa, July 21st.— 
Had a nice rain the 1th, the first for over 
two weeks. It has been very hot and dry. 
Gorn growing fast; plowing all done. Har- 
vest in full blast. Farmers very busy, as 
laying by corn and the hay and oats har- 
vest all came together. Hay a good crop, 
and being put up in fine shape. Oats cut- 
ting will be almost finished this week; 
oats are very uneven in height. This hort 
weather is hard on horses, Blackberries 
have begun to ripen; will be a good crop 
if we get more rain. Early potato vines 
drying up. Apple crop light.—Clyde S., 
Duncan. 

Shelby County, (we) Iowa, July 22d.~ 
Harvesting is now in full swing. Barley 
and winter wheat were cut a week ago, 
and most of the spring wheat and about 
half of the oats are cut. All grains are 
very rusty, but in spite of this the qual- 
ity is good. Threshers will pull out on 
Monday. We had 1%% inches of rain July 
18th, and the corn is now beginning to tas- 
sel. Present indications are for a big 
crop. Second cutting of alfalfa is fin- 
ished, and nearly all other hay is put up. 
Few cases of bloat. Hog cholera quite 
serious. Several unrodded barns struck 
by lightning and burned. A successful 
Chautauqua closed July 16th.—Herluf 
Hansen. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, July 22d.— 
Our drouth was broken on the 17th, when 
a two-inch rain fell, which has done a lot 
of good. Corn tassels are showing in 
nearly all fields. Early sweet corn in the 
roasting stage. Small grain all in the 
shock, except some pieces of late oats, 
Early oats quality, 85 per cent; medtum 
oats, 90 per cent. Wheat, fair qulaity. 
Quite a lot of hay to be made yet. Flies 
very bad. Pastures good.—A. R. Calkins. 

Delaware County, (ec) Iowa, July 21st. 
—Good corn weather. Early varieties of 


corn showing tassels. Haying in full 
swing. Rye and barley nearly all in the 
shock. Early sown oats ready for har- 


est. Nearly all the farmers will start 
oat harvest by Monday. Help searce. 
Farmers find work enough to keep them 
busy. Pastures good. Flies causing cows 
to shrink on their milk. Corn and gasoline 
both high. TPlenty of autos.—K. J. Paris, 

Dickinson County, (nw) Iowa, July 22d. 
—Corn is doing well and tasseling out. 
Harvesting is well started. Oats are fair- 
ly good; no rust. Wheat is good, but 
there is only a small careage. Potatoes 
are good, but bugs are plentiful. Apples 
are a rather small crop. Many farmers 
are selling their hogs, fat or not, at the 
high prices now paid, rather than feed 
high-priced corn.—Wm. Benzkofer. 

age County, (sw) Iowa, July 21st.— 
We are having continuous dry and hot 
weather. All small grain cut, even late 
oats. Early oats best, especially the No. 
103 ard No. 105 varieties; yield will be 
from 40 to 70 bushels. Spring wheat a 
failure; spring wheat has no business In 
this country. Winter wheat threshing is 
on; yield from 13 to 35 bushels reported; 
quality good. Corn tasseling, and doing 
well, altho it could use more rain.—Lenus 
Hageglund. 

Franklin County, «ne) Iowa, July 22d.— 
Weather the past week has been fine for 
putting up the hay crop, and the greater 
part of it has been secured in fine condi- 
tion. <A few fields of corn still being cul- 
tivated, and a few fields of barley and 
early oats already harvested. All crops on 
high, sandy soil showing need of moisture, 
Oats ripening fast. Hay acreage smaller 
than usual, but yielding quite well.— 
James T. Thorp. 

3uchanan County, (ec) Towa, July 14th. 

So far during the month of July, we 
have had no rain, altho it looks as if we 
might have some pretty soon. Oats are 
looking well, and the prospects are for a 
big yield; no one has begun to cut yet. 
Farmers are busy with their hay, and are 
making the days count while the weather 
is good. Corn and potatoes are in need 
of a good rain. Raspberries good; one 
farmer said he has to get up at 4 @ m 
to scare away the birds.—Les Gray. 

Clay County, (nw) lowa, July 14th— 
Corn is doing fine now. A few tassels are 
showing. Had two good showers this 
week. The wind with the rain caused the 
oats to lodge in some places. Early oats 
are filling well, and will be ready to har- 
vest next week. Everyone is busy laying 
by the corn and making hay. A good 
many apples, tho not a full crop.—Bert 
Cook. 

tinggold County, (sc) Iowa, July 14th.— 
The long-looked-for and much-needed 
rain came this morning, and is still com- 
ing. Corn is still doing finely, and is 
mostly laid by. Way nearly ripe. A few 
are haying; many are harvesting. All 
stock doing well. Vastures abundant. Un- 
commonly hot. First rain for three weeks. 
Gardens badly damaged.—W. C. Kimball 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, July 14th.— 
Several days of favorable weather for 
haying and cultivation of corn. Consider- 
able hay secured in fine condition. Corn 
fairly clean, and early planting beginning 
to tassel. Harvest well along, and with 





favorable weather threshing will soon be- 
gin. Not much wheat in this locality. 
Oats good, both quality and yield, if the 
weather allows them to be saved. Heavy 
rain the 18th, with high wind, put corn 
down badly and did some other damage. 
More rain this morning. Weather has 
been very hot, but is some cooler at pres- 
ent.—I. R. Harland. 

Delaware County, (ec) Iowa, July 14th. 
—Weather warm the last three weeks. 
Corn has made a good growth lately. Corn 
plowing will be about finished this week. 
Some farmers are haying, and the rest 
will start haying Monday. Hay about an 
average crop. Barley and rye about ready 
to harvest. A good rain is needed for 
pastures and spring seeding. Raspberries 
are ripe; a light crop. Autos thick and 
gasoline high. Later in the day—Had a 
hard rain, accompanied by a high wind, 
that lodged the grain.—E. J. Paris. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, July 14th.— 
Corn is looking fine since the hot weather 
started. Oats good. Some harvested; no 
rust reported. Alfalfa growing finely. 
Other hay looks well, but will be short. 
Pastures are good; some are very dry. 
Gardens and orchards doing well. All 
cattle and horses reported in fine condi- 
tion. Hogs are holding their. own; several 
are dying. Considerable grain sold for 
future delivery.—Lacey Darnell. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 14th.— 
In the midst of harvest. Oats are shock- 
ing up well. Most barns are filled with 
good hay. Pastures never better. No dis- 
ease among stock. Very few cattle on 


feed. No surplus of hogs at about 9 
cents. Corn 70 cents, and scarce.—E, F. 
Badger. 


ILLINOIS, 

Bond County, (sc) IJIl., July 21st.—Had a 
good rain the 20th. Corn was needing 
rain. Pastures are good, Most of the hay 
is in the stack. Has been a hot harvest; 
the thermometer ran from 90 to 100 in 
the shade.—J. I. Fowler. 

Iroquois County, (ec) Il, July 21st.— 
Farmers are busily engaged this week 
harvesting the oat crop, which is of good 
quality and reported as about an average, 
35 to 45 bushels. A few report 60 bushels 
to the acre. Some complaint has been 
heard of rust in the oats, but it is thought 
the damage will be slight. Corn is mak- 
ing a rapid growth, and some fields are 
in tassel. One farm of 60 acres, south of 
Watseka, is about nine feet high. Roast- 
ing ears made their appearance the past 
week. Corn now looks as if there would 
be a bumper crop. Some wheat threshed; 
average crop reported; quality of grain 
fair. Some new wheat hauled to elevator; 
price, $1.09. Gardens need rain. Had a 
good rain Sunday afternoon. Ixtremely 
hot weather is hard on horses; several 
have been affected with the heat, and 
two died in this neighborhood.—M,. C, 
Higgins. 

Pike County, (we) IIL, July 21st.—We 
are having hot, dry weather, which has 
been just right for hay, which is nearly 
all in the mow in fine shape. Corn is do- 
ing finely, but is very uneven, as some 
is laid by and other pieces are being 
plowed for the first time. Oats are alla 
good height, but are very rusty. A good 
shower would do lots of good.—Frank 
Ball, 

McHenry County, (nc) IIL, July 224.— 
Weather conditions very favorable. Corn 
nearly normal, Has made a rapid growth 
in the last two weeks. Oats look like a 
light crop, on account of intense heat 
when heading. Some flat down, caused by 
storm this week. Harvesting will be in 
full swing next week. tye and barley 
look good, Threshing will begin next 
week. We have an immense hay crop, 
and nearly all put up without getting wet. 
—A. S. Norton. 

White County, (se) TIL, July 20th.— 
Corn is needing rain in this neighborhood. 
Has been growing wonderfully. Making 
hay and threshing are in full blast. Wheat 
is making from two to twenty-five bush- 
els; average about five bushels. Prospects 
are good for a bumper corn crop, if we 
have timely rains. Very few hogs on feed. 
Several head of cattle in the community. 
Some good crops of oats.—Chas. Jordan. 

Tazewell County, (c) IIL, Jul 
Weather is hot; had a fine rain Wednes- 
day, Vheat is all in the shock. Most 
fields are not as heavy as usual. Some 
farmers have commenced cutting oats; 
others will not begin until next week. 
Oats are a good crop, considering the cold, 
wet weather the fore part of the season, 
and then turning hot and dry. Corn is 
looking: fair; will soon be tasseling out. 
Timotny hay is about all put up. Second 
crop of alfalfa is ready to cut.—Wm. J 
Hess. 

McLean County, (c) Tl, July 
a good yield. 
has a good color. 
need rain, as they are getting dry. 


Pastures and meadows 
Vege- 


tabels are not doing very well, owing to | 


the dry ground. Stock is doing as well 
as is common in the fly season, and the 
buyers in this section ship about two 
loads per week.—James Gaddis. 

Pope County, (sc) Ill., July 13th.—The 
wheat crop is the poorest since 1911. Many 
fields have been entirely abandoned. In 
all probability this county will not raise 


enough wheat to supply local needs and 


21st.— | 





21st.— | 
Cutting of oats in full blast, and promises | 
Corn is growing well, and | 


ECHO HILL STOCK FARM 


Consisting of 60 acres $ mile from the corporation of 
Ames; 1 mile from the lowa State College. One of 
the best locations in the U.S, Ten-room modern 
house, good barn, and other good outbuildings. Well 
windmill, tanks, orchard, all fenced wich wovep wire. 
A beautiful farm place. . 


J.-L. RISLEY. Ames, Iowa 


For Sale—160 Acres 


Logan County, Kansas; 100 acres .n wheat, 60 acres 
in pasture, fenced two sides; well on place, no pump. 
Good soll. Will sell for twenty dolfars per acre cash. 
Address MIKE BRATTON, 

R. 2, Box 37, Oakley, Kansas. 








OWA Farm homes. We bring buyerand owner 
together. Sell at owner’s price. List 
i INN. with us. Buy of us. Write us. 

DAK MWYRON CONVERSE CO. 
. 504 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
160 a.; Todd Co.; corn 
CENT. MINN. BARGAIN and clover country; 
good bidg.; sflo: grove; 880 per acre; other snaps, 
Boecher-Petty Co., 331 Ploueer Bldg., 8t. Paul. Minn. 











mills. Hay crop good. Ideal harvesting 
weather. Condition of corn crop fair. 
Pigs scarce. Pastures excellent. old 


corn selling at 75 cents; old timothy hay 
at $12.—Steyer Bros. 

Douglas County, (ec) Ill, July 20th— 
Oats practically all in shock. Hay about 
all put up, and a. good yield, especially 
clover. Had a good rain, with some wind, 
in the northern part of the county. Corn 
is tasseling.—Hans Heit. 

Pike County, (we) Ill, July 14th.— 
Threshing is in progress now, with small 
wheat crop. Oat harvesting is nearly 
done, with good crop. Haying is being 
done, with fine weather for it, and better 
than an average crop. Corn prospects 
about an average, but beginning to meed 
rain; the rainfall from now until Septem- 
ber will determine the corn crop. I think 
I never saw such a busy time for farm- 
ers. Weather is very hot for work. Stock 
looking fine. No very large bunches of 
cattle. A fair supply of hogs.—L. M. 
Smith. 

Montgomery County, (c) IIL, July 14th. 
—Hay and oats are being harvested. A 
good crop of each. Some rust in the oats. 
Corn is doing nicely, but needs rain. 
Corn is 73 cents; wheat, $1.08 eggs, 18 
cents; butter-fat, 29 cents.—James A. 
Tester. 


MISSOURI. 


Pettis County, (c) Mo., July 18th.—Ex- 
cessively warm, and practically no pre- 
cipitation for twenty-one days. Gardens 
seriously injured. Corn firing, and pas- 
tures showing great need of moisture 
—W. D. Wade. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., July 21st.— 
Corn well cleaned out and laid by, and 
is growing fast; the early corn is tassel- 
ing, and looks fine, and promises a heavy 
yield. Five and one-half inches of rain 
thus far in July. Wheat and oats all tn 
the shock and in good shape. This week 
will finish the hay harvest, which has 
gone up in good shape. Pastures good, 
and stock fat and healthy. Mule buyers 
numerous, Wheat, 95 cents; corn, 75 cents; 
fat hogs, $9.25; hens, 13 cents; eggs, 16 
cents; butter, 25 cents; horses, $150 to 
$200; mules the same: cows, $80 to $100.— 
J. W. Griggs. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., July 21st.— 
Have been having local showers. Corn 
doing finely. Hay mostly up in good shape. 
Oats and wheat good. The last two or 
three days have been cooler. Most of the 
month has been very warm. Corn plow- 
ing about done. Stock doing very well. 
Flies are bad. If we have a late frosr; 
and corn keeps on the way it is now, we 
will have a bumper crop.—S. Meredith. 

Cass County, (we) Mo., July 21ist.— 
Weather hot and dry; have had only a 
few local showers. Some corn beginning 
to suffer. Threshing about half done. 


Much hay is being cut this week. Pas- 
tures in fair condition. Another week will 
see most of the busy work over. Stock 


doing well; not much marketable stock tn 
the country at present.—L. D. Mossman. 

Gundy County, (nec) Mo., July 23d.— 
Ilas been dry and hot for the last three 
weeks; no rain since the Fourth. Corn not 
suffering, but will necd a good rain soon. 
Corn looking good, except late planting, 
which is being destroyed by root worms; 
some fields will be entirely destroyed if 
they don’t let up soon, and this on ground 
that hasn’t been in corn for two vears. 
Wheat threshing just commenaing; no re- 
ports of yields yet, but most fields wilt 


| give good returns. Haying about half done; 


is a big crop.—H. S. Chandler. 
KANSAS, 

Saline County, (¢) Kan., July 21st.— 
About half the wheat has been threshed; 
is making from 5 to 35 bushels per acre. 
It tests 60 pounds or better, and sells for 
$1 per bushel. Oats are making from- 25 
to 60 bushels per acre. Most of the second 
crop of alfalfa has been put up; some was 
left for seed, There was some rain in the 
eastern part of the county this week, but 
none here, and corn is beginning to need 
rain pretty badly. Some have started to 
plow for wheat. Some horses have been 
killed on account of excessive heat.—W. 
F. Greene. 

Atchinson County, (ne) Kan., July 21st. 
—Have been having hot, dry weather the 
last three weeks or more. Have had no 
rain to speak of since the latter part or 
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June. Early corn is suffering some; do 
not think it is serious yet, but will be in 
a few days. Early corn not nearly so far 
advanced as it would have been if we had 
had more rain. Pastures getting pretty 
dry. Timothy all up; a good.crop. Second 
crop of alfalfa about all up; ought to have 
been up some time ago, but was delayed 
on account of so much other work. Thresh- 
ing progressing finely. Wheat yield sat- 
isfactory, making from 10 to 30 bushes 
per acre; selling at about $1 per bushel; 
quality fine. Not very much old corn left 
in the county. Fat hogs scarce; not as 
many pigs as usual.—H. F. Covert. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lancaster County, (sc) Neb., July 15th. 
—Threshing wheat; yield from 15 to 28 





bushels, testing 61 and 62 pounds per 
bushel; yield is less than last year. Oats 
a fair yield and excellent quality. Corn 


needs rain badly, and the early corn curls 
on hot days. Pastures are drying up. 
Rainfall for this locality has been defi- 
cient this year. Wheat moving at 97 cents. 
—L. A. Rogers. 

Dawson County, (c) Neb., July 14th.— 
Farmers unusually busy just now. Small 
grain being harvested. Mostly a fair crop. 
Corn needing cultivation, as it is some- 
what late; much of it being replanted on 
account of late spring rains; looking fine 
however. Had about three weeks of hot, 
dry weather, but a good rain the 11th. 
The second crop of alfalfa in bloom and 
needing to be cut. Quite a hail storm the 
22d of June that did much damage to 
small grain, fruit and gardens. Only in 
spots, however.—W. E. Farnham. 

Holt County, (ne) Neb., July 15th.—A 
good rain Tuesday, and subsequent light 
showers have greatly benefited vegeta- 
tion and crops. Two weeks of unusually 
hot weather damaged oats in some locali- 
ties, but general conditions in Holt county 
and northeastern Nebraska are good. 
Crops along the Burlington from O'Neill 
to Sioux City are in fine condition, and 
promise a good yield. Rye harvest gen- 
eral. Ideal corn weather, and farmers 
are not losing any time in laying by the 
corn. Not much change in produce prices. 
Hogs are selling at a good price, but not 
many fat hogs in the country. Pastures 
fine, and cattle in the best condition this 
month that I ever saw them. A bunch 
of yearling heifers on my ranch sold yes- 
terday at $50 per head, and will be 
shipped to the western part of Nebraska. 
—Alex. R. Wertz. 





WISCONSIN. 


Marinette County, (ne) Wis., July 20th. 
—Another week of hot, sunshiny days and 
warm nights, with numerous local show- 
ers, has brought corn practically to nor- 
mal. About three-fourths of the hay crop 
has been cut. The crop was exceedingly 
heavy, and conditions for curing were 
ideal. Rye and barley are about ready for 
harvest, and cutting will begin this week. 
Oats are well headed, and all small grain 
looks good. Potatoes are doing well gen- 
erally. Garden truck is doing well, and 
pastures continue in good condition. Blue- 
berries, which grow wild here, are ripe, 
and are yielding a very heavy crop. Wild 
blackberries and raspberries will also be 
a heavy crop.—H. I. Wood. 

Chippewa County, (, ) Wis., July 21st. 
—Haying has been in progress since July 
5th; heavy crop. Corn practically all laid 
by; varies in height from 18 inches to as 
high as a horse’s back. May planting is 
tasseling. We h:ve fine weather for hay- 
ing. Small grain of all kinds promise a 
heavy yield; no rust yet. Pastures are 
fine.—J. F. Cotton. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

McPherson County, (nc) 8. D., July 17tn. 
—Very cool and wet till July 1st; since 
the very warm. All kinds of cereals fine. 
Very little corn put in. All stock doing 
fine, as pastures are good. A big wild 
hay crop. Wheat, $1.03; oats, 31 cents; 
butter-fat, 25 cents; barley, 55 cents; eggs, 
18 cents. Potatoes and gardens fine. The 
Pig crop is poor; colt and calf crop good. 
oO. W. Slocum. 

Brookings County, (ec) S. D., July 15th. 
This month has been very warm, and corn 
is doing fine. Farmers busy laying it by 
and making hay. Small grain is headed, 
and will be a good crop.—Wm. Barton. 


MINNESOTA, 


Polk County, (nw) Minn., July 20th.— 
We are having hot weather now. Corn is 
growing fine, but is late. No rain with us 
for a week, but some big rains in the 
county. Potatoes doing fine. Grain is 
looking very good, but reports of some red 
rust. Haying is the order of the day. 
Timothy and clover very good. Alfalfa 
ready to cut second time.—L, E. Olson. 

Brown County, ((sc) Minn., July 15th.— 
Had a heavy rain last night. Small grain 
looks good. Rye almost ready to cut. Corn 
waist high. Cattle are looking good. 
Tame hay light. Pig crop fair. Wheat, 
$1.07; oats, 35 cents; rye, 82 cents; barley, 
54 cents; hogs, $9; eggs, 19 cents a dozen. 
-—E. N. Cox. 

Stevens County, (we) Minn., July 21st. 
—It has been very warm here since July 
ist, and the corn has made wonderful 
strides, despite the cold, wet spring and 
early summer; it is fully up to the average 








for this time of the year. Small grain does 
not promise so much; too hot for it. The 
straw is weak, and if it stays so hot, it 
will not fill well. Barley harvest will 
start next week, and it will be quite short 
in most places. Flies and mosquitoes hard 
on stock, but stock is looking well on the 
abundant pastures.—C. C. M. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., July 14th.— 
Warm weather started the 25th of June, 
and everything is doing finely. The pros- 
pect for wheat is not very favorable, as 
there is rust in it, and the heads are 
blighting. Corn is growing six incehs a 
day at the present time. Business men 
declare that business is picking up since 
the weather warmed up.—Chas. H. Carl- 
son, 


INDIANA, 


Putnam County, (we) Ind., July 10th.— 
Showers keep farmers behind. Corn look- 
ing very well, but small for this time of 
year; large acreage planted. Some are 
cutting oats; good quality. Small acre- 
age of wheat; poor quality. Cutting clo- 
ver has begun; spring clover looks fine. 
Grass good.—I. C. 

Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., July 14th.-- 
Two weeks of hot weather. Corn grow- 
ing finely; good color, and mostly clean 
now. The greater part of the hay crop is 
in . Oats being cut; grain good; but most 
fields are a thin stand and weedy. With 
the exception of wheat and oats, prospect 
for crops is the best for many years. 
Stock cattle and hogs in good demand and 
high. No sale for colts and young mules. 
Clarence Scoggan. 

wr sins 





Corn Belt Rainfall 


The week ending July 22d was the wet- 
test since the third week in June. But 
even at that, there was an average of only 
two-thirds of an inch, which is fully one- 
third of an inch below the optimum. The 
temperature averaged around 80 degrees, 
which is 7 degrees above optimum. Pres- 
ent indications are that July of 1916 will 
rank almost with the Julys of 1914 and 
1901, for being hot and dry. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1916. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to July 18, 1916.) 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 24, 1916.—The close of 
the fiscal year shows that our exports 
from this country were valued at $4,345,- 
000,000, and our imports at $2,180,000,000, 
exports embracing war supplies valued at 
$3,024,000,000, as against exports of all 
other classes valued at $1,321,000,000. Ex- 
ports of meats rose in value to $270,000,000, 
comparing with $143,000,000 two years ago, 
while exports pf wheat and flour were 
valued at $314,000,000, comparing with 
$142,000,000 two years ago. Exports of 
cotton manufactures were valued at $112 - 
000,000, comparing with $51,000,000 two 
years ago, and big gains were shown in 
exports of iron and steel, explosives, re- 
fined sugar, leather and numerous other 
staples. Speculative activity on the 
Board of Trade is mostly in wheat, which 
has sold higher than a year ago, with a 
growing milling demand for the new 
winter wheat, which is vastly superior in 
grading to the 1915 crop. Wheat brings 
much higher prices than it did several 
weeks ago, before the upward movement 
began, and the bulls have been making a 








good deal over the numerous reports of 
injury to the spring wheat crop of the 
northwest from black rust. It is said, 
however that many of such reports had 
no real basis, being used simply to affect 
prices. Most of the world’s weekly wheat 
shipments are furnished by North Amer- 
ica, and world’s shipments are running 
more than twice as large as a year ago. 
But a great deal of old wheat is being 
carried over into the new crop year, and 
the visible supply of wheat in the United 
States approximates 40,000,000 bushels, 
comparing with only 5,761,000 bushels a 
year ago. Corsiderable wheat is held in 
such exporting countries as Argentina 
and Australia, but it is difficult to make 
any shipments, ocean steamer space be- 
ing so scarce. Oat cutting has started in 
many sections, and old oats are selling 
much lower than a year ago, but new 
crop futures are higher than then. Corn 
has sold a little higher than last year. 
Reports came from the southwest of corn 
firing. 

Timothy seed sells at $4.50 to $7.50 per 
100 pounds, clover seed at $7 to $14 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.91% to 
$1.94% per bushel. Potatoes are bringing 
70 to 75 cents a bushel. Fresh eggs sell 
at 21 to 22% cents a dozen, with extras 
at 26 cents for fillers and 27 cents for 
cartons. Marketable butter sells at 25% 
to 27% cents for fair to prime lots, while 
seconds sell at 23% to 25 cents, with ex- 
tras to grocers at 29% cents for tubs and 
30% cents for prints. 


Cattle prices are still unusually high as 
compared with most former mid-summers 
especially for the good to prime corn-fed 
offerings, altho severe declines in prices 
have taken place during recent weeks, 
because the receipts were heavy at a 
time when they should have been very 
light. The weather has been intensely hot 
at last, and everywhere the consumption 
of beef and other meats was seriously 
curtailed. Many sales have taken place 
of steers at $1.25 per 100 pounds below 
the high time in June, and after selling as 
high as $11.50, the best steers dropped 
below $11, comparing with a January top 
of $9.50. Naturally, the lively marketing 
of a liberal crop of southwestern grass 
cattle is causing big breaks in prices for 
these offerings, and steers fed on grass 
have sold as low as $6.75 on the Chicago 
market recently. Stock cattle have had 
their full share in the downward move- 
ment of prices, with more offered re- 
cently than could be disposed of prompt- 
ly, and they are $1 to $1.25 per 100 pounds 
below the high time in June, buyers hold- 
ing off even when liberal reductions were 
made in quotations. Fair grade light stock 
steers have been selling around $7.25, and 
choice lots sold up to $8. So far as beef 
cattle are concerned, the best deman¢é still 
runs on fat cows and heifers of the butch- 
er class, and pretty good steers, which 
can be purchased for not too dear a price. 
Calves of the better veal class have been 
selling at extremely high prices all the 
time. 

Last week’s cattle prices were the low- 
est seen in mary weeks, the increased re- 
ceipts happening at a most inopportune 
time. The bulk of the steers crossed the 
scales at $8.25 to $10, with the best class 
of steers taken at $10 to $10.90, and sales 
all the way down to $6.25 to $7.25 for the 
poorer little grass steers. A good class 
of steers could be bought for $9.50 and 
upward, and sales were made of medium 
grade steers at $9.15 to $9.45, while fair 
to medium killers brought $7.30 to $9.10. 
Good to prime yearling steers sold at 
$9.50 to $10.50, with an early week top at 
$10.75. Butchering cows and heifers had 
an outlet at $5.60 to $8.25 for cows, and 
$5.25 to $9.50 for heifers, but only a few 
prime yearling heifers went higher than 
$8.50. Canners sold at $3.50 to $4.70, cut- 
ters at $4.75 to $5.50, and bulls at $5 to $8. 
There was an active trade in calves, with 
light weight vealers chiefly wanted and 
selling at $11 to $12 per 100 pounds, while 
sales were made f heavy calves at $5.50 
to $10.50. The stocker and feeder trade 
was almost dead most of the time, with 
prices ranging at $5.25 to $8.25. 

Hogs were marketed more cautiously 
than usual during the recent spell of 
extremely hot weather, and as big, heavy, 
old sows were generally kept back until 
cooler weather, the average weight of the 
hogs received declined to 228 pounds, 
comparing with 233 pounds a week earlier, 
236 pounds a year ago, 246 pounds two 
years ago, and 243 pounds three years 
ago. Eastern shippers continue to make 
much smaller purchases of hogs on the 
Chicago market than has been their prac- 
tice in recent years, altho they take 
enough of the better class to make their 
influence felt in making prices. They take 
the best heavy butcher weights at top 
prices daily, and fair numbers of light 
shipping barrows are purchased about 15 
cents below top quotations. As is cus- 
tomary in the midsummer period, there 
has been a gradual falling off in the 
average quality of the hogs marketed, 
there being a steady increase in the mar- 
keting of big, heavy sows which have 
weaned their litters. Naturally, this 
causes a gradual widening out of prices 
between coarse, heavy packing hogs and 
the best class of shipping barrows. East- 
ern farmers have been marketing a good 






TRIPLE WALL /@ 
SILOS SAVE 
YOUR CORN 


40% of the feeding value is in the 
corn stalk. Save it. BUILD A 
TRIPLE WALL SILO. No hoops 
to tighten. Three walls, regular 
silo staves, felt lining, patented ship 
lock Red Cypress siding, air tight. 
GUARANTEED AGAINST WIND- 
STORMS. The permanent silo. 
Thousands of satisfied owners, 
Send for free catalog and price list, 


Prompt shipments. 


INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY, 
2338 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 
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The Gade 4 Horse Power 
BINDER AND ENGINE 
ALL PURPOSE 
Direct Air Cooling 
o Water or Fans 

Simplest engine on the mar- 
ket and best paying piece of 
machinery for the farm. Will 
save your crops without kill- 
ing your work borses. At- 
tachments furnished for any 
binder, Same engine does 
all other farm work. Get 
this engine at once hefore 
harvest arrives. Full infor- 













ENGINE DEPARTMENT 


200 Las. COMPLETE. lowa Falls, lowa 


Miller Hog Oilers 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial 

No Money Down 
$4.50 each—2 for $8.75—3 for $12.75 
delivered, Thousands being sold makes 
low price. Write for catalog. Also get 
our prices oneCrupE OIL STOOK DIP. 
f \ Ff. MILLER MFG. COMPANY 
a” 621 Utica Bldg. 
Des Moines ..... Iowa 














many hogs of late, and this largely ex- 
plains why shipments from here to the 
numerous eastern packing points have not 
been larger in volume. All the hogs and 
all the under-weights and mere pigs are 
needed, for, in addition to an unprece- 
dentedly large domestic consumption of 
fresh pork products, including chops and 
roasts, the home and export requirements 
for lard and various cured hog meats are 
simply phenomenal. Receipts of hogs 
have been falling off, largely, no doubt, 
because of the hot weather, and smaller 
supplies have made high prices, the best 
lots selling not greatly below the prices 
paid at the high time this year. Recent 
sales were made of hogs at $9.20 to $10.15, 
with pigs selling at $8.25 to $9.25. 

Extremely few sheep and yearlings have 
been offered on the Chicago market for a 
week past, and this has resulted in prices 
being much better maintained than for 
lambs, for most of the receipts in the 
sheep division at the stock yards consist- 
ed of native and range lambs. Several 
sharp declines in lamb prices have taken 
place recently, and the market has been 
placed on a much lower level than a short 
time ago, when prime lambs were selling 
as high as $11.10 per 100 pounds. Idaho 
ranges have been shipping some long 
trains of lambs, and they averaged ex- 
tremely well in quality, while fair sup- 
plies of lambs and sheep came thru from 
Washington, Montana and_e elsewhere. 
There is a widespread demand for feeding 
lambs from the range country, as well as 
for good breeding ewes, but both are ex- 
tremely scarce everywhere, and sell when- 
ever offered at extraordinarily high prices. 
Prime feeding lambs have sold as high as 
$9.65 per 100 pounds, and prime native 
yearling breeding ewes have sold up to 
$9.75 per 100 pounds. The demand for 
lamb and mutton, despite their dearness, 
is better than a year ago, and wool and 
pelts are materially higher. The big Chi- 
cago packing concerns have continued to 
receive large supplies of southern lambs 
direct from Louisville, but the supply {s 
now about exhausted, and from now on 
the Chicago market will have to depend 
mainly on the distant ranges for lamb 
supplies. Recent sales were made of lambs 
at $8 to $10.25; feeder lambs at $9.35 to 
$9.65; yearlings at $7.25 to $9.25; wethers 
at $6.75 to $8.25; ewes at $3.25 to $7.75; 
breeding ewes at $7 to $9.65, and bucks at 
$5 to $5.50, with breeding bucks taken at 
$5.75. 

Horses were in excellent demand for 
supplying the European armies, the Brit- 
ish inspectors paying $165 for riders and 
$185 to $200 for artillery horses, while the 
French inspectors paid $160 for artillery 
horses. Light delivery wagon horses sold 
at $150 to $170, expressers at $160 to $200, 
drafters at $175 to $285, and drivers at $75 
to $200. Branded bronchos sold at $25 to 
$100, and farm chunks at $160 to $175. 
Activity was confined mainly to army 
horses, Ww. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 19—W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ta. 
a i A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Oct. 18—Frank T. Pemberton, lowa Salls, 
owa. 
a 19—-Arne Luckason, Kensett, Iowa, 
Nov. 16—J. Y. & W .W. Parkhill, Sig- 
ourney, Iowa, ‘ 
Nov. 21—Krizer Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. 
Nov. 23—N. J. Smith, Tama, lowa. 
Nov. 28—Hunter & Thompson, Dike, Iowa; 
sale at Cedar Falls, lowa. 
’s—Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa. 
_Fricke Bros., State Center, Lowa. 





Dec, »—-W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa. 

{)ec. 12—-Drey Bros., Early, Iowa. 

Dec. 13—Frank L. North, Vail, Iowa. 

Dec. 19 and 20—Annual Breeders’ Omaha 
Sale. C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa, 


Manager. 
Feb. 21-22. Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mar. 13—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Mar. 14—Wm,. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 
Mar. 15—J. A. Daniels and E. E. Owens, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 


Mar. 28—-Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 
Mar. 29—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
lowa. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 
Sept. 19—W._B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Sept. 20—H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ta. 
SHORT-HORNS, JACKS AND JENNETS 


Aug. 2—C. L. Gay, Rockford, Il. 
HEREFORDS. 
Sept. 1—A. A, Berry & Son, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Sept. 20—P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—E. E. Handiey, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan, 4—Phillip Sauter, George, lowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 


Aug. 9—H. L. Faulkner, Jamesport, Mo. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 11—Alden Anderson, Story City, Ia. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
isaue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages aremadeup. New advertise- 
ments, owever, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


H. Hf. Reed, Marengo, Iowa, offers some 
good Angus bulls of the best breeding for 
sale. Included are a couple of show bulls. 
Write if interested,—Advertinsing Notice. 


W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Iowa, will 
hold a public sale of -Short-horns and 
Polled Durhams, on September 19th. Write 
for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and watch for particulars later.— 
Advertising Notice. 

Jesse Binford & Sons, Marshalltown, 
lowa, are advertising Short-horns of both 
sexes from their old established herd, es- 
tablished in 1869. The heifers are bred to 
a grandson of Choice Goods. Write if in- 
terested in buying, mentioning Wallaces’ 
farmer.--Advertising Notice. 














G. I". Gross, Greenfield, Iowa, offers one 
of his Short-horn herd bulls for sale, and 
also has some good young Scotch bulls for - 
sale. Ife has one of the best little herds 
of Scotch Short-horns in southern Iowa. 
See ad, and write or visit Mr. Gruss if 


interested.—Advertising Notice. 

Brann & Moore, Memphis, Mo., have 
some extra good young Angus bulls, most- 
ly sired by Black Star 2d, a sire of prize 
winners, and a bull of exceptional merit 
and rare good breeding. Write Messrs. 
Brann & Moore, mentioning Wallaces’ 
larmer, if interested in buying.—Adertis- 
ing Notice. 

Ilereford bulls, including high-class herd 
headers, are offered at reasonable prices, 
by Illis Baily, Marshalltown, Iowa. Mr. 
saily’s farm adjoins town on the south- 
east, making it convenient to visit Mr. 
saily between trains. He will be glad to 


have you see what he has for sale. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
Mr. Laily.—Advertising Notice. 


Duroe Jersey show boars are offered 
for sale by W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, 
fowa, whose herd has produced some of 
the best of the breed, inchuding the 
famo Golden Model 2d, and others. He 
will sell one of his herd boars, a valuable 
show and breeding boar, and the usual 
number of good fall and spring boars are 
for sale, Better write or see Mr. Benne- 
thum if interested.—Advertising Notice. 

Wm. Smith & Sons, West Branch, Iowa, 
are offering high-class Scotch Short-horn 














bull », sired by Cumberland’s Royal 
2d a alton Aviator, both the sires 
of show calves. Messrs. Smith would also 
sell some Scotch heifers, mostly by Cum- 
berland’s Royal 2d, whose_ heifers are 
extra good. Write or visit Messrs. Smith 


if interested in buying. Kindly mention 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 





A new small tractor will be shown by 
the Advance-Rumely folks at the tractor 
demonstrations, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Au- 
&ust Lith to isth: Fremont, Neb., August 
‘th to ith; and Ploomington, IIL, August 
2ist to 25th, and St. Louis, Mo., July 31st 
to t 4th. The Rumely folks extend 
a ¢ i invitation to our readers to in- 
vestigate this new small tractor, and their 
well-known kerosene-burning Oil-Pull 
tractor Advertising Notice. 

Me. type Poland China sows, bred to 
farrow in gust, are priced to sell quick 
by M. P. wher, Rolfe, lowa. He will 
he “iad to show these sows to you person- 


ally, or to answer any questions you may 
to ask with regard to them. Our 
readers will find Mr. Hancher a thoroly 
reliable breeder, and his herd is recog- 
nized as one of the best to be found any- 


Wish 








where. He has been unusually successful 
in breeding the big type, and stock from 
the Hancher herd is always to be desired. 
--Advertising Notice. 


Faulkner’s famous Spotted Poland Chi- 
nas at auction, August 9th, should interest 
a good many of our readers. Write for 
the sale catalog, as directed in the an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue, and 
learn about the original big type Poland 
Chinas. Mr. Faulkner’s Spotted Polands 
are big and smooth, and are in strong 
demand. For catalog, address H. L. 
Faulkner, Box W., Jamesport, Mo.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

Three Scotch Short-horn bulls are ad- 
vertised by Davenport & Mack, in this 
issue. They are all sired by Crusader, the 
exceptionally well bred Cruickshank Non- 
pareil herd header. One of the bulls, Red 
Ensign, calved April 3, 1915, is out of a 
daughter of the imported cow Ruddington 
Daisy. Another is out of the Cruickshank 
Rosemary cow Kinellar ose, coming from 
the Rosemary family in the Cookson Bros, 
herd, which produced many good cattle. 
The other bull is a Young Mary, -with five 
or six Scotch tops. Davenport & Mack 
invite you to come and see these bulls, or 
they will be glad to tell you about them 
by mail. They will appreciate your writ- 
ing them.—Advertising Notice. 

Shropshire sheep, good enough to win 
at state fairs, are advertised for sale by 
Harry D. Eddingfield, Mt. Pelasant, Iowa, 
Mr. Eddingfield has been using the best 
of imported rams, and has been very suc- 
cessful as a breeder of state fair winners, 
having won championship at Des Moines 
two years in succession, on a ram of his 
own breeding. He is raising an unusually 
good lot of lambs this year, as was recent- 
ly observed by a Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative. See ad and write or visit Mr. 
Eddingfield if interested in buying a good 
ram, and if in need of something to fill 
out your show herd, Mr. Eddingfield has 
more of that kind than he will show this 





crop of spring pigs are nearly all by the 
above named two boars, and the eleven 
fall boars are all by Big Muncie. One 
does not need to guess at there being herd 
heading material here. Everything on 
Edgewood Farm is coming along in nice 
shape, altho in moderate flesh. Mr| Hand- 
ley makes a practice of developing frame- 
work first. That accounts for his having 
larger hogs than some. Everything in 
the herd has been double treated, and is 
therefore cholera immune. -*articulars 
concerning the offering will appear in a 
later issue.—Advertising Notice. 


GOOD HOLSTEINS FOR SALE. 


Wallaces’ Farmer takes pleasure in di- 
recting attention to the Holstein adver- 
tisement of the Home Farm herd of W. B. 
Barney & Sons, Chapin, Iowa, in this is- 
sue, For many years, the Home Farm 
herd has beén one of the leading herds of 
Holsteins in the country, producing the 
best type of Holsteins, and many of them. 
Messrs. Barney advise us that they have 
for sale at this time the best bunch of 
bull calves they ever offered, most of 
them sired by their great bull, Sir Sadie 
Cornucopia, who now has thirty-five of- 
ficially tested daughters, one of these 
holding the state record of California, 
with 34.14 pounds of butter in seven days. 
Another has just completed her record of 
over thirty pounds of butter in seven days, 
producing, in her last test, 33.36 pounds 
of butter in seven days, and 134 pounds of 
butter in thirty days, from over 2,600 
pounds of milk. Still another daughter 
weighs over 1,000 pounds, and has a seven 
day record of 31.42 pounds of butter. These 
three, with seven others, averaged nearly 
twenty-eight pounds. The dam of Sir 
Sadie Cornucopia was the first cow of the 
breed to make a record of over thirty 
pounds in seven days, while his sire’s dam 
was the first cow to make the record of 
thirty-four pounds in seven days, both of 
these dams being world’s record cows for 
a great many years. The dams of the 

















Plowing Eight Inches Deep With a Corn Belt Tractor. 





year. If interested, you will be pleased 
with Mr. Eddingfield’s Shrops. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 





tising Notice. 

Four sizes of tractors are made by the 
Kinnard-Haines Co., 858 44th Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. When the tractor demon- 
Sstrations were first started, at Winnipeg, 
Sanada, the Flour City tractors made an 
unusual record in the contests, the large 
tractor being the popular tractor in those 
days. There are now four sizes of trac- 
tors, thus giving a tractor for practically 
any sized farm, and the Kinnard-Haines 
Co. will be glad to send Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers full information concerning the 
four different sizes, and to answer any 
questions they may wish to ask with re- 
gard to Flour City tractors. Their years 
of experienec in making tractors means a 
tried tractor for service, and they are 
worthy of the most careful consideration 
of our readers who are on the market for 
a tractor.—Advertising Notice. 

Our readers desiring to buy good.Hol- 
stein cattle will find a v to the Beaver 
Valley Farm, of Route 5, Cedar Falls, Ia., 
to be both profitable and interesting. This 
herd contains about fifty cows, many with 
A. R. O. records, and the herd is headea 
by Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld, a son 
of Colantha Johanna Lad, who had seven- 
ty-one A. R. O. daughters, seven with rec- 
ords of over 25 pounds in seven days. 
Good bulls sired by this splendid herd 
header, and out of splendid breeding ma- 


trons, are offered by the Beaver Valley 
Farm, and they would like to show the 
bulls to those desiring them, or if it is 


impossible for you to make their herd a 
visit, they will be glad to quote prices and 
send descriptions by mail. The Beaver 
Valley Farm will be glad to hear from our 
readers desiring good Holsteins,—Adaver- 
tising Notice. 


HANDLEY’S DUROCS. 


Mr. FE. E. Handley ,of Carorll, Towa, 
claims October 16th for his Duroc Jersey 
sale. He will sell about thirty spring and 
fall boars, and ten sows. This is the 
home of Big Muncie and C, W. Colonel— 
two very large boars and good ones. If 
Big Muncie was in the hands of some 


showman, we believe an_enviable record 
could be made for him. He is one of the 
outstanding big boars, Mr, Handley’s 





calves offered have records for seven and 
thirty days, and some of them for a year. 
Messrs. Barney will be glad to quote 
prices and describe the calves, or, better 
still, they will be glad to have you come 
in person and look over the calves. Their 
farm is located right in Chapin, which is 
on the M. & St. L. Railway, between 
Hampton and Mason City. They will be 
glad to meet those who notify them of 
their coming.—Advertising Notice. 
DOBLER’S DUROCS. 
Mr; W. K. 


Dobler, of Vail, Iowa, is pro- 


gressing nicely with his herd of Duroc 
Jerseys. His herd was founded upon the 
sow, Elizabeth 5th, by Keep On Jim, a 


prize winner at the Iowa State Fair, the 
second dam being Elizabeth 8d, by High 
Colonel, by Prince of Colonels. It is Mr. 
Dobler’s intention to gradually work into 
a herd of Elizabeth Durocs exclusively. 
Last season, the grand, good boar, Royal 
Crimson Chief, was at the head of the 
herd. He might be termed a big medium 
or big type boar. He is the 800 to 900- 
pound kind with flesh, and we pronounce 
him a strictly high-class boar. He would 
easily win a place at the big shows if fit- 
ted. His long suit is great depth of body, 
good length, a high arched back, good 
head and ear, and as mellow as a pig. A 
little later, Mr. Dobler will offer spring 
boars for sale by Royal Crimson Wonder. 
He also has good ones by Educator, King 
the Colonel, Redeemer, C. W. Colonel and 
Proud Climax. Nothing but the choicest 
will be offered. The herd is cholera im- 
mune.-—Advertising Notice. 


NORTH’S SHORT-HORNS AND 
DUROCS, 


Frank L. North, of Vail, Iowa, claims 
December 13th for a closing-out sale of 
Short-horns. Between forty and fifty head 
will be sold, comprising both Scotch and 
Scotch topped cattle. The herd is headed 
by one of those good roan Cumberland 
bulls purchased last month at the Saun- 
ders sale. This bull will also be sold. Mr. 
North is also a breeder of Duroc Jerseys, 
One hundred spring pigs grace his farm. 
The herd is headed by the good boar, 
Royal Crimson Chief, he by Crimson Chief 
Again, by Nebraska Belle’s Ohio Chief, 
his dam being a daughter of the champion 
Frankford K., and the second dam is by 








the 8reat American Royal. Boars wi > 
offered Wallaces’ Farmer readers this fair 
At the proper time, the advertisement will 
appear for the Short-horn sale.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

WEBERG COMING FINELY. 
_ P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa, is strictly 
in line this year with his Durocs, For a 
number of years we have been familiar 
with this herd, but never have we seen 
such size and quality as is evidenced 
there now. Old Crimson Wonder 3d is 
still on earth, and he is the sire of a good 
portion of the spring pigs. Two new boars 
have recently been added to the herd, that 
are certain to please the people. They are 
Model Goods and City View Critic. The 
former is a full brother to the noted cham- 
pion, Grand Model ,the latter a son of the 
champion, Critic D. Mr. Weberg will hold 
a boar sale September 29th, when he will 
sell the biggest lot of spring boars it has 
ever been his privilege to raise. Around 
twenty-five fall boars will also be includ- 
ed. Watch later issues for particulars.— 
Advertising Notice. 


RICHARDSON’S GOOD SHORT-HORNS. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson, of Wall Lake, 
Iowa, is preparing a royally good offering 
of Short-horns for his October 17th sale. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Richard- 
son did not hold a sale last year, the first 
time he has missed for a number of years, 
which gives him a big herd from which to 
pick this offering. He is free to state that 
it will be the best lot of cattle by con- 
siderable, that he has ever offered. All 
are young cattle, and more than half are 
Scotch. Seventeen young bulls will be 
listed, and among them are many good 
roans. In fact, with one exception, the 
herd has always been headed by a roan 
bull. Ellenwood Sultan, the present herd 
bull, is a 1,700-pound two-year-old nugget 
—nearly an exact likeness of his well- 
known sire, Sultan 3d, Nearly all the 
cows will be in calf to this bull. It will 
be an cffering that we know our readers 
will be irterested in. The announcement 
will appear in later issues.—Advertising 
Notice. 


McANDREWS & SONS’ DUROCS. 


Messrs. G. B. McAndrews & Sons, of 
Vail, Iowa, who a few years ago founded 
a herd of Duroc Jerseys, are now reaping 
the results of their well-laid plans. Messrs. 
McAndrews are among the few who have 
taken undue pains in selecting a herd of 
brood sows. They have a very large herd 
and every sow is not only good, but she 
is large. They have over two hundred 
spring pigs, largely sired by the great 
boar, Critic’s Wonder, second prize boar 
at Nebraska, and a son of the champion, 
Critic B. Furthermore, he is a full broth- 
er to the 1915 champion, Critic D. The 
McAn@rews pig crop is something unusual. 
They are the strong, lengthy, good boned 


sort. In fact, nowhere have we seen 
greater length. This is a herd that nee- 
essarily must become prominent. A little 


later we will have more to say regarding 
it.—Advertising Notice. 


JONES BUYS NOTED RAM. 

Messrs. A. T. Jones & Sons, Everly, 
Iowa, recently purchased a one-half in- 
terest in the Shropshire ram, Senator Bib- 
by, owned by Messrs. Geo. McKerrow & 
Sons, Pewaukee, Wis., paying for same 
$500. To set a $1,000 mark on a six-year- 
old ram bred in America is indicative of 
the appreciation of merit in home-breu 
stock, It will be recalled that Messrs 
Jones were already the owners of the 
champion ram of 1915 at Des Moines, and 
other western shows. This firm has year- 
ling rams to offer.—-Advertising Notice. 


DE YOUNG’S DUROCS. 

Mr. A. J. De Young, of Sheldon, Towa, 
begins a card with this issue, offering 
young Duroc Jersey boars for sale. Mr 
De Young has 110 big, heavy boned spring 
pigs, besides a few choice big type year- 
lings. The whole herd has received the 
double treatment, and are ready to go out 
and please buyers. We regret to announce 
that Mr. le Young had the misfortune 
to lose his grand young herd boar recent- 
ly, Cherry Orion King. This is the boar 
they purchased from Ira Jackson last fall, 
and was a son of the famous eastern boar 
Orion Cherry King, that has sired so 
many champions. Mr. De Young has a 
number of herd boars, and is satisfied 
with the get of each; yet he regards the 
pigs sired by Cherry Orion King as the 
best he has. Their weights at the presen: 
time are from 125 to 150 pounds, and all 
bone and muscle. The variety of blood 
lines in the herd is so great that it will 
not be difficult to furnish a boar to meet 
the needs of anyone. King of Colonels A, 
the foremost boar in the herd, son of 
King of Colonel’s Again, litter mate to 
Defender, is a sire of the big, rugged, 
heavy-boned boars that have proven so 
popular and profitable in recent years 
Send in your order to Mr. De Young, and 
you will get a good pig at a moderate 
price, and a square deal. 


WATERLOO BOY KEROSENE TRAC- 
TORS AT THE TRACTOR DEMON- 
STRATIONS. 

The Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., of 
2006 W. Third Ave., Waterloo, Iowa, ex- 
tend Wallaces’ Farmer refflers a most 
cordial invitation to look over the Wate) 
loo Boy kerosene tractor, and to watch the 
work it will do, at the Iowa tractor dem- 
onstration, August 14th to 18th; the Fre- 
mont, Neb., demonstration, August 7th to 
11th, and the Bloomington, Ill, demonsra- 
tion, August 21st to 25th, as well as the 
other four demonstrations listed in their 
special advertisement on our back cover 
this week. Their claims for this tractor 
are great power, low price, and cheap fuel 
It pulls three 11-inch plows as deep as 
seven to eight inches. The manufacturers 
do not want you to take their word for 
what the Waterloo Boy tractor will do, 
but to ask those who have used _ the 
Waterloo Boy tractor, and they will be 
glad to give you the names of users near- 
est you, and to see the tractor itself at 
the demonstrations above mentioned 
Twenty years of experience in the manu- 
facture of gasoline engines, and other im- 
plements for the farm, gives substantial- 
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ity to this tractor, which has been on the 
market for a number of years, and which 
has proved satisfactory in the hands of 
farm owners. The manufacturers guar- 
antee their tractor, and they will be glad 
to tell our readers not only about the 
tractor, but likewise about their guaran- 
tee, and they hope to confer personally 
with a good many of our readers who 
visit the tractor demonstrations. They 
want those who do not visit the demon- 
strations to be sure to obtain the inter- 
esting literature they have issued. Prompt 
delivery on short notice can be made at 
this time, but we suggest to our readers 
that if they want to buy a Waterloo Boy 
that they place their order early, as the 
interest created by the various demonstra- 
tions will undoubtedly add considerably to 
the demand for tractors.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


FORCES SILAGE 71/2 FEET HIGH. 


Some very interesting information with 
regard to the Silver's Ohio silo filler, and 
the height at which it will put silage 
over, is given in a special advertisement 
on page 1026. For a good many years, 
Ohio ensilage cutters have been popular 
with silo users, as they have proved very 
satisfactory cutters, handling the ensil- 
age in a very satisfactory and economical 
way. They are made in sizes to suit ev- 
ery condition, If you want a small filler, 
suitable for running with lowest power 
gasoline engine, you can buy it of them; 
if you want a big capacity filler, for run- 
ning with big steam tractots or threshing 
machine engines, you can get it. ‘The ca- 
pacity of Silver cutters is from 40 to 300 
tons per day. If you are putting up your 
first silo this year, and are buyimg your 
first cutter, the Silver Mfg. Co. will be 
glad to answer any questions you may 
wish to ask with regard to cutters, and 
about Ohio cutters in particular, and their 
expert advice is at your command. An 
interesting catalog and silo booklet has 
been issued by the Silver Mfg. Co., and 
they will be glad to send a copy thereof 
to any of our readers who will write them 
at 308 Broadway, Salem, Ohio. Their ad- 
vertisement on page 1026 is worthy of a 
very careful reading.—Advertising Notice. 


COW-EASE KEEPS THE FLIES OFF. 
M. Elton Vose, assistant treasurer of 
the Carpenter-Morton Co., of 89 Sudbury 
St., Boston, Mass., tells what their prod- 
uct, Cow-Ease, will do towards keeping 
the flies off cattle and horses. This prod- 
uct was originated by Mr. Vose fifteen 
years ago, and it is sold under his per- 
sonal guarantee. It is a liquid prepara- 
tion, applied with a sprayer, which they 
furnish. It is harmless, does not gum the 
hair or blister the skin, and it is very 
easy to use. One gallon of Cow-Ease is 
enough to spray a cow 200 times. It is 
sold by dealers, but if the dealer in your 
vicinity does not keep Cow-Ease, gend 
M. Elton Vose, care of Carpenter-Morton 
Co., 89 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., $1.25, 
and a haitf-gallon can of Cow-Ease ana 
the sprayer for applying will be sent to 
your address, all charges prepaid, east 
of the Missouri river. West of the Mis- 
souri river, and in Canada, the cost is 
$1.50, it being necessary to add 25 cents to 
take care of the extra transportation 
charges.—Advertising Notice. 


HEIDER TRACTORS AT THE DEMON- 
STRATIONS. 

The Heider tractor, sold by the Rock 
Island Plow Co., 390 Second Ave., Rock 
Island, Ill., will be demonstrated at Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, August 14th to 18th, and at 
the seven other tractor demonstrations 
which are now in progress, and which will 
continue up to the closing demonstration 
at Madison, Wis., September ith to 8th. 
This tractor burns kerosene and gasoline 
for fuel. It is equipped with four-cylinder 
engine, with tanks for both kerosene and 
gasoline, and you can switch from one to 
the other without making a carburetor 
adjustment. It will not only do tractor 
work on the farm, but can be utilized to 
run small machinery, even for pumping 
water, running the washing machine, and 
the cream separator; and the manufactur- 
ers point out that it will do it economi- 
cally, using no more fuel than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the work. The Rock 
Island Plow Co. want to talk to you, and 
show you their tractor personally at the 
various demonstrations, and they ask the 
opportunity. If you are not going to the 
demonstrations, they want you to be sure 
and ask for their catalog. If at all pos- 
sible, they would like to show you the 
tractor at work, and they hope that a good 
many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers will 
look them up at the demonstrations above 
mentioned.—Advertising Notice. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
MITCHELL SIX AUTOMOBILES. 


Some very interesting details with re- 
gard to the Mitchell Six, and the design- 
ing thereof by John W. Bate, is given in 
the special Mitchell advertisement on 
page 1021. The features which make the 
car so satisfactory are brought out, and 
our readers can get still further interest- 
ing information by writing the Mitchell- 
Lewis Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis., a 
postal card or letter request for their very 
complete catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


HOW ABOUT A MANURE SPREADER? 


This is the time of the year when a 
manure spreader will be of lots of interest 
to many farm folks. August is one of the 
best months of the year to get the manure 
onto the fields. A number of excellent 
spreaders are advertised in, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and we call attention to the John 
Deere spreader, which is described in 
their advertisement on page 1029. The 
beater on the axle, this being the only 
spreader, we understand, of this construc- 
tion, a revolving rake, ball-bearing ec- 
centric apron drive, big drive wheels, 
small front wheels, which are out of the 
way when loading, are features to which 
the John Deere folks call particular at- 
tention. Another seasonable implement 
advertised is the John Deere elevator, for 
unloading both corn and small grain. This 
elevator runs on roller bearings, and is 
entirely made of steel. Tractor plows, 
which are of particular interest on ac- 
count of the demonstrations coming next 





month, are also advertised. For literature 
describing the tractor plows, and gang 
plows, the spreader, and the grain. ele- 
vator, write John Deere, Moline, Ill, ask- 
ing for Package X-28, and full particulars 
will be forthcoming at once. If you would 
like to have the booklet, “Better Farm 
Implements, and How to Use Them,” 
which comprises 168 pages, containing 
much valuabie information, ask for it, and 
they will be glad to send it also.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


AVERY TRACTORS. 


The six Avery tractors, ranging from 
5 and 10 up to 40 and 80 horse power, are 
mentioned in the advertisement of the 
Avery Co., 1228 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill., who 
are among the pioneers {n tractar build- 
ing. There is an Avery tractor for every 
sized farm, and the price on Avery trac- 


tors is very low. The smallest tractor, 
5 and 10 horse power, is $365: the 8-16 
horse power, $795, and from that up to 


$2,625 for the 40-80 horse power tractor, 
Very interesting literature with regard to 
each sized tractor has been issued by the 
Avery Co., and they will be glad to send 
it on request. All six sizes of Avery trac- 
tors will be shown at the National Trac- 


tor Demonstrations, and the Avery Co. 
invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to per- 
sonally inspect their tractors, and the 


work they will do, at the various demon- 
strations. As most of our readers know, 
the Iowa demonstration will be held Au- 
gust 14th to 18th, at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
It comes just following the demonstration 
at Fremont, Neb., and just preceding the 
demonstration at Bloomington, Ul. The 
dates of all demonstrations are given else- 
where in this issue. We suggest to our 
readers in the meantime, that they write 
the Avery Co., 1228 Iowa St., Peoria, Il, 
for the catalog, gaing into details with 
regard to their tractors, as it will make 
a visit to their exhibit all the more in- 
teresting.—Advertising Notice. 


A SUCCESSFUL MANURE LOADER, 


The manure spreader solved the prob- 
lem of spreading manure, but it did not 
help the farmer out in loading. Now 
comes the New Champion manure loader, 
made by the Western Silo Co., 105 Elev- 
enth St., Des Moines, which is illustrated 
and described in their special advertise- 
ment on page 1028. With this loader, for- 
ty to sixty toads of manure per day can 
be loaded, The horses do most of the 
work. It will handle any kind of manure 
under any conditions. With this loader 
you can go back of the shed or barn and 
bring the manure to the wagon quickly 
and easily. A large number of the load- 
ers have already been put out, and the 
Western Silo Co. have received some 
splendid letters, telling of the satisfactory 
service they have given. They will be 
glad to refer you to users of their loader, 
and to send you*literature giving full par- 
ticulars. The illustrations in their ad- 
vertisement will give our readers an ex- 
cellent idea ‘of the loader, and how it 
operates, and full particulars can be had 
on request. Good, live agents to repre- 
sent them in unoccupied territory, are 
desired by the Western Silo Co., and they 
will be glad to correspond with our read- 


ers desiring to take the agency for the 
loader, as well as those who desire to 
buy a loader for their own use. The 


Western Silo Co. want to know from what 
source their inquiries come, and they will 
appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
mentioning the paper when writing them. 
—Advertising Notice. 


A UNIQUE TRACTOR, 

A tractor which attracted a good deal 
of attention when first exhibited at the 
Minnesota State Fair, two years ago, is 
the Nilson, made by the Nislon Farm Ma- 
chine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. It is made 
in two sizes, the Nilson Senior pulling 
four 14-inch plows, and the Nilson Junior 
two or three 14-inch plows. The manu- 
facturers point out as especial Nilson fea- 
tures, lightness, compactness, accessibil- 
ity, and ease of handling, surplus power, 
ample traction, and steel constructions 
They will exhibit the Nilson at the Iowa 
tractor demonstration, August 14th to 
18th, and also at the other National Trac- 
tor Demonstrations, and they extend to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers an invitation to 
visit their exhibit, and to see the Nilson 
work, and to go over it carefully. They 
will also be glad to send you their catalog 
on request, and will appreciate the men- 
tion of our paper when writing for it.— 
Advertising Notice. 


35,000 MORE HUDSON SUPER-SIXES. 


The Hudson Motor Car Co. announce 
that their production of Super-Sixes is 
now 3,500 per month, and that parts and 
materials are on hand and in the process 
of manufacture for 20,000 more of the 
present Super-Six, with contracts placed 
for an additional 15,000. Ten thousand 
Super-Sixes have already been delivered 
to owners. A very attractive catalog, 
giving full information with regard to the 
Hudson Super-Six, and the wonderful 
speed and enlurance records it has made, 
speed and endurance records it has made, 
can be obtained by dropping the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., a postal 
ecard or letter request. They will deem it 
a favor if our readers will mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing, as they- want 
to know from what source their inquiries 
come.—Advertising Notice. 

“POWER ON THE FARM.” 

This is the title of a 40-page book which 
the Dauch Mfg. Co., 92 Water St., San- 
dusky, Ohio, have issued, giving full par- 
ticulars concerning the Model E tractor, 
which will be exhibited in operation at the 
Fremont, Neb., tractor demonstration, 
August 7th to 11th; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
August 14th to 18th, and Bloomington, 
Ill., August 21st to 25th. The Dauch Mfg. 
Co. claim in brief that their tractor pro- 
vides at a low cost ample power for heavy 
work, supplying 15 draw bar horse power 
and 35 belt horse power, and it is capable 
of not only clearing, breaking, plowing, 
threshing, etc., but also of handling eco- 
nomically the lighter power requirements 
on and about the average farm. There 
will be several representatives at the dem- 
onstrations above mentioned, and the 





manufacturers will deem it a favor if 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers will look them 
up, and mention that they do so at the 
suggestion of their advertisement which 
appears on page 1010.—Advertising Notice. 


OLIVER PLOWS AT THE TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION. 

A good many tractor manufacturers 
equip their tractors with Oliver plows, 
the product of the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works, South Bend, Ind. These plows 
will be shown in«‘operation at the tractor 
demonstration, and the demonstrations 
which will be of particular interest to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers are those at 
Fremont, Neb., August 7th to 11th; Cedar 
tapids, lowa, August 14th to 18th; Bloom- 
ington, Ill, August 21st toe 25th. The 
manufacturers of Oliver plows will ap- 
preciate the opportunity of talking to you 
about Oliver plows, and the work they 
will do, and showing you the special fea- 
tures which make them very satisfactory 
plows for the tractor owner. Some very 
interesting literature has been issued by 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, and it can 
be had on request.—Advertising Notice. 

CORN CRIB PLANS FREE. 

Some very practical and desirable corn 
crib plans can be obtained free by writ- 
ing the Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., of 812 
E. Grove St., Bloomington, Ill. They are 
makers of National Giant steel elevators, 
and were among the first manufacturers 
to put farm elevators on the market. Their 
years of experience in building elevators 
will enable them to put out some very 
attractive corn crib plans, especially 
adapted for both types of elevators, inside 
cup or the ordinary kind, and this litera- 
ture ‘will prove very helpful,to those con- 
templating putting up a new corn crib 
this year. One of the big advantages of 
the elevator, aside from the hard work 
and time that it saves in unloading either 
corn or small grain at the busy season of 
the year, is that it enables you to put 
more grain or corn in the same sized crib, 
and you are able to fill the crib clear to 


the roof. The Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
advertisement on page 1020 gives inter- 
esting information about their elevators, 


and they will be glad to have you look it 
up and read it.—Advertising Notice. 


A NEW TRACTOR AT THE IOWA 
DEMONSTRATION. 

The Albaugh-Dover Co., of 3014 W. 21st 
St., Chicago, Ill., extend Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers a special invitation to see their 
Albaugh-Dover 15-25 square turn tractor 
at the Iowa demonstration, at Cedar Rap- 
ids, August 14th to 25th, and also at_the 
St. Louis, Mo.; Bloomington, Ill.; Fre- 
mont, Neb., and Indianapolis, Ind., dem- 
onstrations, which precede and follow the 
Iowa demonstration. They give some of 
the special features which they want you 
to look into, in their advertisement on 
page 1032, and to those who do not attend 
the demonstrations they will be glad to 
send catalogs ;in fact, they believe that a 
catalog will be interesting before you at- 
tend the demonstrations, and it can be 
had by writing therm at the above address. 
—Advertising Notice. 





circular in form, and of hollow block, fire- 
proof construction. It is probable that 
the total cost will approximate $5,000 to 
$6,000. The principal object in putting up 
this building is to encourage the raising 
of pure-bred live stock in this community. 
It is believed that breeders from a dis- 
tance can be induced to come here to hold 
some of their sales, as there are in this 
vicinity a large number of farmers who 
are just starting in the pure-bred busi- 
ness, and this is a good territory in which 
to find buyers. Later on there will un- 
doubtedly be a demand for a pavilion for 
local breeders. They will need a place in 
which to hold their own sales. 
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DeYoung’s Durocs 


are the big heavy boned kind. Sired by Cherry Orion 
King, King of Cols. A, and other noted boars. AIR 
immune. Prices reasonable. Write or visit. 


A. J. DeVOUNG, R. 2, Sheldon, lowa 





Of General Interest 














M. M. Savage Dead—M. M. Savage, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., died Saturday, July 
22d. Mr. Savage was known as a highly 
successful business man and as a most en- 
thusiastic breeder of light harness horses. 
He owned the famous Dan Patch, and it 
is an interesting coincidence that the 
death of Dan Patch anticipated that of 
Mr. Savage by only one day. 

Clay County Rooster Week—As a result 
of ‘“‘Rooster Week” in Clay county, Iowa, 
merchants in seven towns reported to 
County Agent Posey that 1,128 roosters 
had been sold during the week. Mr. Posey 
persuaded the merchants to offer 7 cents 
a pound for roosters brought in to them 
that week, and he urged farmers to get 
rid of their male birds. The plan worked 
out nicely, and it is expected that a 
marked improvement in the quality of thé 
eggs will be noticed during the next few 
months. 





Boys’ Feeding Contest—The Internation- 
al Live Stock Exposition, which will be 
held in Chicago in December, this year, 
has hung up some nice cash prizes to be 
given to the boys who do the best work 
in feeding steers, lambs and hogs. There 
are five prizes for each class of animals, 
the first, premium in each case being $50, 
and running down to $10 for fifth. The 
feeding term begins August 1st and con- 
tinues until the opening of the Interna- 
tional. In judging these classes, quality 
and finish will count 70 points, gain 15 
points, and cost of gain 15 points. No 
entry fees will be charged. Boys who 
wish to enter should write at once to B. 
H. Heide, secretary, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 


Scott County Sale Pavilion—At a meet- 
ing of the Scott County (lowa) Pure Bred 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association, held in 
the office of the county agent recently, it 


was definitely decided to erect a sate 
pavilion in the city of Davenport. There 
has been considerable rivalry between 


Davenport and Princeton for the location 
of this structure. The people of Princeton 
had raised $4,000 by subscription, and in- 
tended to put up a combination building. 
In spite of this, and the special advan- 
tages which Princeton offered, the ma- 
jority of breeders thought that Daven- 
port was the logical place for the build- 
ing. Jt will be fifty feet in diameter, 








HOLSTEINS. 


Holstein Bull Offered 

Firat $175 check takes bull whose dam has made 
yearly record tenth from highesrin U. §., leading al! 
Holstein cows in lowa Cow Contest, She aleo led all 
cows for two consecutive years, and calved 3 times 
in two years. Her daughter has record 22d from 
highest yearly recordin U. 8. Bull's sire is sire of* 
the leading cow of the Testing Association of Iowa 
last year. 


ELTON CARRISON, Osage, lowa 


HOLSTEIN GALVES 


During July, Aug. and Sept. I will have 40 head ef 
high grade heifer calvee sired by Colombo Aaggie 
DeKol, and about the same number of bull calves 
sired by Aaggie DeKol 3d Sir Kaan. They will be of 
no kin, and all out of practically full blood cows. 
These calves will be well marked and around a week 
old. Will make a price on them of 615.00 each, crated, 
while they last. First draft takes them.e Will accept 
ordere subject only to previous sale. 

ELGIN, ILL. 


DAVID J. WELCH, Dept. W, R. 3, 

Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld 99772, sired by Co- 
lantha Johanna Lad, who has 71 A. R. O. daughters, 7 
with records of over 25 lbs. in 7 days and whose dam 
is a 27.94 Ib. daughter of Pietertje Hengerveld’s Count 
DeKol, is at the head of the Braver VALLEY FARM 
Herp of Holetein-Friesians. The herd contains about 
50 cows. many with A.R.O. Records. The male pro- 
duct of this bull bred to these choice cows is offered. 
Every bull is well grown, straight, sound in health 
and worthy to head the best herd. For prices write, 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, CEDAR FALLS, OWA 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A.R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McMAY BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 


JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town. Come and 
see them or write for price list. 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 


RED POLL. 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and heifers. 
A 17 months bull fe the equal of any we ever raised. 
Allare by Dafter, our 2500 lb. show bull. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac Connty, Kiron, lows. 

















Oskaloosa, lowa 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mule Foot H ogs Registered herd. 


Jan. & Mar. pice 
ready. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elisberry, Me. 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 


HORSES. 


POLAND-.CHINAS., 





Scoich Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
gre buile great sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, Iowa 

Farm near Cartersville. 





SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

Reans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 





A New Offering of 


Short-horn 
Bulls 


Yearlings—Roans and reds. 
For particulars, 
address 


3. A. BENSON 
Bo. 5th Ave., Sheldon, Iowa 








RHYNAS & WELLS 


STOCKPORT, IOWA 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Our herd numbers 150 head, and comprises the best 
of Scotch and Scotch topped sorts. High class sires 
rad — scotch breeding in service. Inspection 

nvited. 





NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves, and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
953118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 





breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss ltamsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 


and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 


During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 

Home of three world’s record cows and an imported 

herd he r. Records from 8,090 to 15,000 pounds. 
Residence in town. 

H. LL. COBB & SON, 











Independence, Ia. 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


Breeders of Popular Strains of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


' We are offering two roan Scotch yearling bulls that 





are real growthy—ready for light service. We also 
have six September and October bull calves that 
eclipse any we have previously raised. Herd headed 


by Golden Sultan 398216 and Victor of 
Wayside 24 323764. = 
; Htgh class yearling Shropshire rams for sale. 


Closing Out Sale, Aug. 2¢ 





— Registered 
96 Cattle—35 ,Rsrstered_ Short-horns 
2 Percheron Stallions, 2 Mammoth Jacks, 4 Jennets, 
3 high grade Percheron Mares and Geldings, 350 
Sheep, including some registered Shropshires. 


Write for catalog to 


C. L. GAY, Rockporte, Ill. 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm berd of Short-horns. A good lot of young 
bulls for sale by him—reds and roans. 
We also breed 
high class Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, fowa 


ROAN CHIEF 385255 


Our Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Sire, Wampum of Wayside; dam, Lady Commander 
by Sittyton Sort, a grand low down thick bul! full of 
Scotch character. Also a 14-months son of his of 
Dorothy tribe; dam by Carter's Choice Goods. Few 
others alittie younger. Popular bulls, modest prices. 


A. T. JONES & SON, Everly, lowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull For Sale 


My Scotch herd bull, Excelsior 370180, a four-year- 
old of good blocky type, and the sire of good calves 
that are good sellers, One of them, Maplewood Sul- 
tan, is extra good—a promising Scotch herd header, 
also for sale. 

Farm adjoins town. 
G. F. GRUSS, 











Call or write. 
Greenfield, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


{ have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
babel mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
> ght are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
spending. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 

@ money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


SHORT HORNS FOR SALE "i" 


1869 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months 
, old, and spring calves, a 
or ged straight Scotch. Also, hetfere coming 2-yr.- 
: . bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, Lowa 








~ DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamond Goods: a 
3 ; dam, Clara 59, by The 
Choice of All by Choice Goods; 2adam-Imp. 
“ ara 5, heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 
— “riand and Sultan blood. Young bulls for sale. 
NRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 


Three Red Scotch Bulls 


One calved Aug. 24, 19 
- 24, 1915; one calved July 20, 1915, 
veda other calved April 3,1915. All sired by our 
ithe cui prog 385486. They are good bulls. 


eeth 
DAVENPORT 














FOR SALE 


KING GLOSTER 361196 


our mature herd bull; a red of scale and with most 
pleasing form and disposition. He is a son of the 
noted Gipsy King. Fully guaranteed in every 
particular. We have sold our herd and must sell 
the bull. 

J. A. KILDEE, Osage, Iowa 


Breeder of high class Durocs. 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


Ga. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F, M. F. CERWINSKE, 








Rudd, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansult you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS | 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 
Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


Polled Durham Bull 


Red November yeorling, a young Mary, and a good 
one. Sire has three polled sires; dam has four. 
L. 8. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, Ia. 




















ABERDEEN.ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
Lulle—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. : 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
«good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 
Angus Bulls For Sale 


A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 
sale at reasonable prices. 
Also breeder of Shropshire sheep. 


H.H. REED, Marengo, lowa 








Williamsburg, lowa 








LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 


for sale at all seasons*of the year. 
Correspondence solicited, Cata- 
log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, _— Fairfax, lowa 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


f F LG iA STALLIONS 


and MARES 
for sale. Both imported -and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 










— 





Good View Stock Farm 


Fifty imported and home bred registered English 
Shire, Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron, of the ton type, good colors and fine 
individuals; also some Percheron mares in foal and 
—_ at side, and fillies. 

. K. 


Prices reasonable and stock 
E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, lowe. 


|Reg. Percherons 


89 heavy 3 and 4-yr.-old stallions, 68 rug- 
ged 2-yr.-olds. Can apare 25 reg. mares. 
24 reg. Belgian atallions. Priced worth 
‘49 the money. Fast trains. 

_| Frep Coanpvee, R. 7, Chariton, Iowa. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good quality. Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Address 

. C. THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES. 
TRR WYCHOFF, Jamaica, Iowa. 















RANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. Al] ages at reasonable prices, 





SHEKP. 


EDDINGFIELD’S 


SHROPSHIRES 


Some show stock for sale and mostly from prize 
winning ancestry. 
Write#if interested in buying the best of Shrops. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
The Best in Shropshires 


J.D. A. GREEN, Mer., R. 14, Oakland, Ill. 











AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 





independent with no capital invested. Every branch ° 


of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 


for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Heal Kstate and Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 


Sac City, Iowa, has bought, owned 
and sold more farms than any other 
auctioneer in Iowa; has turned 
hundreds, yes, thousands of pieces 
of property into cash for others. 
Why not yours? If you have a 
farm or city property that you rael- 
ly want to sell, write me. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MISSOURL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 














J.L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales aspecialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


H. S. Allen, Chariton, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, IOWA. 


W. G. KRASCHEL ::22 














LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Harlan, lowa 








Tobin Stock Farm Angus 


Herd headed by Black Star 2d 121291, sire of prise 

winners, and with a prize winning ancestry. . 
Bulls for sale. 

BRANN & MOORE, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Southdown and Shropsbire rams. 

Spring pigs of Berkshire? Poland-China, Duroc Jer- 
sey, Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 

Two Aberdeen-Angus bull calves. 

One Hereford bull calf. 

One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 


Memphis, Mo. 











° ' 
& MACH, Belmond, Iowa 


FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Kowa State College, Ames, Lowa 








MARK W. EDDY Livestock auctionter 


FONTANELLE, [OWA and breeder of Duroc 


Jerseys and Short-borns 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
0, S. JOHNSO TIPTON, IOWA 
H. $., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©<*4ErtEze, 














TAMWORTHS. 


Faulkners’ Famous 


Spotted 
Polands 


We are not the ORIGINATOR, but the PRE. 
SERVER of the OLD ORIGINAL BiG. 
BONED SPOTTED POLANDS. 

The oldest and largest herd on earth. Every hog 
recorded in the recognized records, 


Mid-Summer Sale August 9 


If interested in the world’s greatest pork hog, ask 
for catalog. 
H. L. FAULKNER 


Box W, JAMESPORT, MNO. 


Poland-China Boars 
and Sows 


We have for sale some excellent fall boars, and a 
few tried sows of the very best big type breeding, 
from such sires as Big Bone A Wonder, Halvor Boy 
and Long Big Bone, he by Big Bone. We also have 
225 spring pigs that are bred along the same lines, 
and are growthy and good. 

Farm near town. Inspection invited. 

A. &43.C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 


Bio Type Sows 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred to farrow in August. Priced to sell quick. 
Also some herd boar prospects. Write, or come 
quick, if you want a good one—we have the goods. 


Mm. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


ELLERBROEK’S 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Fall boars a specialty. The best to offer of 36 
raised. Two outstanding Sept. boars by Eller- 
broek’s EKqual—herd boars. Ninety spring pigs 
coming fine; classy blood lines. 


MRS. PETER ELLERBROEK & SONS, Sheldon, Ia. 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen choice summer yearlings for sale, 
bred to farrow in July. Alsoa half dozen early fall 
boars. If in need of something good, write at once. 
WwW. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 














peonas D-CHINA BOAR OFFERED-— BiG 

WonDER 4th 242717. a great yearling of extreme 
scale and smoothness. Can show his get. Sires, Big 
Type Wonder 2d, A Wonder A, Big Jumbo, Giant 
Standard Bearer and A Wonder. Also March boars 
that are full brothers. M. KE. STONER, Albert Lea, 
Minn. Also breeder of milking Short-horns. 





DUROC.JERSEYS. 


JOHN’S COMBINATION 
FANCY’S VICTOR 


The two greatest big type Duroc boars tn any 
one herd in the corn belt, Last year 20 boars by 
Fancy’s Victor averaged $59.16. January, Feb- 
ruary and March boars for sale. 


B.C. MARTS, 


Yearling Herd Boar Offered 


Golden Choice Lad (89955 


A strictly big type high class boar and a sire of big 
enes. A boar that appeals to everyone who sees him. 
Also 4 top fall boars, and a limited number of March 
boars by Golden Choice Lad and High Model Top. 


1. F. CLARK, Terrill, lowa 


Crimson Wonder Prince 112321 


The largest and most distinguished Crimson Won- 
der boar living by Crimsom Wonder Again and out of 

. A.’s Queen. All who see him are enthustastic tn 
his praise. He is a wonder of this noted family. We 
have around 100 of his get that are by far the greatest 
lot of big boned, lengthy, high backed, dark cherry 
pigs weeverraised. Come and see this giant wonder. 


SPIES BROS. 
Beaver Creek, 


Reeve Bros.’ Durocs 


Fifteen choice September boars for sale. All! are 
by the prize winning IE Am Golden Model 6th. 
Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 


DUROC SHOW BOARS FOR SALE 


I could now supply show boars for the under-a- 
year, yearling and aged classes. Come and see and 
you will buy. Most popular breeding. 

Madrid, lowa 


W. R. BENNETHUM, 
DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. Al! sired by 
the big first prize estate fair winner, Col. Critic. 
Btrictly high class; 200 pounds and up. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, Lewes. 





Hampton, lowa 








Minnesota 














CHESTEK WHITES. 





O Cc and CHESTER WHITES. Breé 
« L. LU. sows and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 
Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Scleta, I. 





HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
ths old, dark colors, heavy bone 











TAMWORTHS We offer a choice lot of Oct. 
j pigs in numbers and sex to 
sult. They are great, roomy 
fellows and mostly sired by Appalachian King and 
College Boy's Equai. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber, J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, Iowa. 





with good backs and bind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some guod farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
Weighing 2200 Ibs. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Waterloo Boy Kerosene Tractor 
will be put through the severests tests at 
the following Tractor Demonstrations. 
You are invited to be present. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, - Aug. 14th to 18th 
Hutchinson, Kansas, - July 24th to 28th 
St. Louis, Mo., - - July 8lst to Aug. 4th 
Fremont, Nebraska, - - Aug. 7th to 11th 
Bloomington, Ill., - - Aug. 21st to 25th 
Indianapolis, Ind., - Aug. 28th to Sept. Ist 
Madison, Wis., - - - - Sept. 4th to 8th 
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This is the tractor. you will choose if you see it work. 


We cordially invite you to attend the great Tractor 

Demonstrations listed at the head of this advertisement, 

and see the Waterloo Boy Tractor put through some 
of the hardest working tests. 


You can learn more about it in half an hour’s demonstration 
than we can tell you in pages of printed matter. 


Your time will be profitably spent because in choosing a tractor 
you cannot afford to make a mistake — you want the best your 
money can buy. You will be surprised and interested by 


The Wonderful Performances of the 
Waterloo Boy Tractor 


Its Low Price Great Power Simple Design 
Low Operating Cost Strong Construction Easy Management 


This tractor is the right size for profitable work on the farm, large or small. 
An all-year-round profit maker. Has power enough for two or three small farms. 
One farmer writes us: ‘‘I plowed every foot of my land, have it in fine shape. Also did 


some custom plowing (raw prairie soil) for two of my neighbors. I have been running my 
power corn sheller all winter, with the tractor engine, shelling for the neighbors.”’ 


Protect Yourself Permanently Against the Harvest Labor Problem 


You can depend on the Waterloo Boy Kerosene Tractor to save you worry and expense during the 
rush season—it may cave yourcrop. With it you can dothe work of 8 horses in the field—pull the binder, 
mower, ‘hay rake or loader; alsooperate thresher, sil fillerand all belt machinery. When harvest is over 
pull the manure spreader, and do your fall or spring plowing, harrowing and seeding in record time. 


Pera ee 
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Great Power 
Low Price —Cheap Fuel 


A Three Plow tractor at only 
$250 per plow pulling capacity. 
Pulls three 14-inch plows with 
ease in heavy soil. 

A successful kerosene burner— 
saves $175 to $195 a year in fuel cost 
over any gasoline tractor of same 
capacity. 

Has working capacity of eight 
horses. Plows eight acres a day 
at fuel cost of 18 cents per acre. 





Belt power for 17 inch silo 
filler or 28* inch thresher 
with self-feeder, self- 
weigher and wind stacker. 


Fully 
/ Guaranteed 











Long Life 
Reliable Power 


Frame of heavy steel 

angle iron braced and 

rebraced; steel-cut, case- 

hardened gears; wide bear- 
ings;steel axles, sand capsonall 
wheels, automatic oiling. Pow- 

erful twin-cylinder moderate- 
speed motor is perfectly balanced, 
gives steady, even power. Remov- 
able inspection plate gives access toall 
working parts—makes adjustments easy, 








The Tractor With An Established Reputation and a Strong Guarantee 


That’s an important point for you to consider when deciding on a tractor. The Waterloo Boy 
is not an experiment. Itis a proven success. Its work at all the tractor demonstrations, on hun- 
dreds of farms, and the fact that it was one of the four Waterloo Boy Prize Winners at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, attest its practical value. 

This tractor is the latest and greatest addition to the Waterloo Boy Line—built to sustain the 
reputation which Waterloo Boy machines have held for 20 years. We stand behind it with a 
strong guarantee. We make prompt delivery and give you service on short notice when needed. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., ‘aterioo, lowA 






































